A National Production Index 
— A Pioneer Effort 


By W. E. CROWE, B.Com., Dip.Pub.Adm., A.A.S.A. 


(This article should help to generate the interest of accountants in production 
measurement—of vital importance to business if it is to be planned wisely. Mr. 
Crowe is responsible for the “News Weekly” indez.) 


is no exaggeration to assert that 
2 the question of Production Indices is 
in the forefront of statistical problems 
Weceiving consideration in Australia at 
‘the present time. 


' No doubt as a reaction to the con- 
Wroversy over the practicability of Pro- 
@uction Indices which has been engag- 
Mg the attention of academic statis- 
Hicians and economists, and trade 
Mnionists concerned with improved 
ses of wage fixation, the Common- 
Wealth Statistician recently advertised 
for staff to undertake research into the 
Meory and practice of quantum in- 
es. 
|The “Comment on a Monthly Index 
Australian Factory Production” and 
review of “The Measurement of Aus- 
alian Industrial Production” con- 
fined in the October, 1954, issue of 
‘The Australian Accountant” provide 
h indication of the interest of account- 
its in production measurement. 


PApart from the Commonwealth 
latistician’s Index of Total Rural Pro- 
iction and the Queensland Bureau of 
dustry Index of Business Activity, 
) official quantum indices are avail- 
Australia is one of the few coun- 
fies in the world which does not pub- 
sh an official Index of National Pro- 

ion. The nearest Australia had 

Ot to a Production Index was the data 
blished by Colin Clark in his meas- 
fement of real national income in “in- 
fnational units’. 


"However, a pioneer effort was made 
11952 when Australia’s first Index of 
@tional Production and of Produc- 
ity was published by a private body. 
is Index, known as the “News 
Weekly” Index of Production, is the 
ly comprehensive Index available. 
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First published on 19th November, 
1952, the “News Weekly” Index was 
followed by such as the National 
Bank’s Business Index, Dr. S. P. 
Stevens’ Index, and the A.N.Z. Bank’s 
Index of Monthly Production. 

Details of the construction of the 
“News Weekly” Index may be instruc- 
tive. 

Using published statistics of the 
Commonwealth Statistician and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
primary data, various indices of pro- 
duction have been compiled. The in- 
dices analyse primary _ industrial 
(manufacturing and mining) and ter- 
tiary production in terms of total pro- 
duction, production per man year, per 
man month and per man_ hour 
wherever possible; periods include both 
annual and monthly. 

Industrial and Tertiary Indices have 
been combined to measure Business 
Activity. 

Primary, Industrial and Tertiary 
Indices have been combined to give a 
national index of production. 

Whilst within the limits of resources 
every care has been taken to get maxi- 
mum accuracy, corrections have not 
been made for— 

(a) Seasonal fluctuations; 

(b) Number of working days per 

month; 

(c) Number of working days per 

annum; 
(b) and (c), however, would not af- 
fect the main trend of the indices. 

Data on which the Hours Worked 
Indices are based were obtained 
directly from private resources. Hours 
worked in Tertiary production were 
assumed to correspond with those in 
Industrial production. 
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PRODUCTION INDEX — Continued 


The Indices are not regarded as final, 
but as “pointers” to actual trends. 
They are, however, regarded as suf- 


ficiently indicative of trends to com-_ 


mand respect. 


DETAILS OF INDICES :— 
Base: Annual—1948/9 = 100. 
Monthly—1948/9 monthly av- 
erage = 100. 
Average used: Simple arithmetic in 
all cases. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 

Forestry and Mining): 

Weights—Based on gross value of 
output in the base year. 

Annual—Items include— 

Agriculture 6 items 
Pastoral 3 items 
Farm & Dairy 3 items 

Quantity is the unit of measurement 

in each case. 

This annual index, compared with 
the Index of Total Rural Production 
published by the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician, is accurate to within approxi- 
mately 1%. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 

Includes Mining and Manufacturing 

and Sawn Timber, selected from the 
Commonwealth Statistician’s Monthly 
Bulletin of Production Statistics. 

Weights. Based on gross value of 
output in the base year. 

No of Items—36. 

Quantity is the unit of measurement 
in each case. Regarding the years 
1938/9, 1945/6, 1946/7, indices 
are derived directly from Gross 
National Product. 


TERTIARY PRODUCTION. 
Weights used—The arithmetical] av- 
erage of weights based on 
(a) Value of “Turnover”; and 
(b) Employment 
in the base year. 
Building. 
New houses completed. 
Transport and Communication. 
Railway Gross Revenue £ 
P.M.G. Gross Receipts £ 


(excluding 
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Commerce. 
Retail. Trade ....... & 
Deposits (all cheque 
paying banks) .. .. & 
Life Assurance Busi- 
ness—No. of new 
_ app ppane 
O/seas Shipping Car- 
goes— Tons Weight 
and Measure 


Public Administration. 
Annual Index—Total of 
all Tax Receipts .. 
Monthly Index—Com- 
monwealth Expendi- 
et as Sa as ea oe 


Money values are reduced to base 
period prices by the “C” Series Index 
Number. 

The indices for 1938/9, 1945/6 and 
1946/7 have been derived directly 
from Gross National Product. 


NATIONAL INDEX. 

All combinations have been made on 

the basis of weights:— 
Preeeeary.... .. 1 
Industrial . .. 1 
Tertiary .. .. 2, 
this having been derived from the pro- 
portionate contribution of each to the 
Gross National Product in the base 
year. 

A guide to the reliability of the 
“News Weekly” Index is available by 
comparing component series’ with 
available official measures. These are 
contained in Tables I-III below. It will 
be noted in the case of Primary Pro- 
duction that the “News Weekly” Index 
is almost identical with the Common- 
wealth Statistician’s and it is some two 
years ahead of the official index in 
presentation. 

Likewise, in the Treasurer’s Budget 
Speech last September, Sir Arthur 
Fadden said that National Income 
statistics, which he had just made 
available, indicated a 6% rise in 
gross national product. However, the 
“News Weekly” Business Index enabled 
a forecast of a rise of 5% to be made 
as far back as April! 
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PRODUCTION INDEX — Continued TABLE III. 
TABLE I. 
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“News Weekly” Index of National 


tries, Part 1, 1950/1, p. 67. Production. 





(b) Includes Agricultural, Pastoral, 
Farmyard and Dairying. (Base: 1948/9 = 100.) 

Production 

per man-hour 


TABLE II. (P.M.H.) 











1938/39 103 
1948/49 100 
1949/50 103 
1950/51 106 
1951/52 104 
1952/53 113 
1953/54 115 
Primary Manufactur. & Min. 
1938/9... 68 (a) Total Total P.M.H. 
es. 79 (a) 4938/39 .... 91 68 114 


1946/7 | 
M78 27) 4948/49... 100 100 —«100 
1948/9... 100 1949/50 .... 107 102 100 


1949/50 .. 102 102 1950/51 .... 101 108 101 
1950/51 .. 109 108 imam 96 111 104 
1951/52 . 109 111 vee 

1952/58 ... 112 114 128 


(a) Values taken from first column; 
not computed by “News Weekly” 1953/54 .... 112 131 128 


formula. 


Industrial 


Recorded Value of 
Manufacturing & Mining 
Production, adjusted by 
Wholesale Prices Index. 
(Base 1948/9 = 100.) 
“News Weekly” 
Production Index 
(Manufacturing & Mining). 
(Base 1948/9 = 100,) 
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Management Controls — 
In the Food Industry 


By ERWIN F. FAUSER, 
Managing Director of Kia-Ora Food Industries Limited 


THE BASIC problems of co-ordination 

and control in the food industry 
differ only in detail from many other 
industries. 


Plan of Organization. 


The very first step towards co-ordina- 
tion and control in any business under- 
taking is a sound plan of organization. 

A plan of organization is simply a 
blueprint of the various departments of 
a business enterprise, with clearly de- 
fined spheres of authority and respon- 
sibility. It is the instrument through 
which the policies, plans and methods 
established by management are imple- 
mented at all levels of the company’s 
operations. Policy making and chart- 
ing a plan of organization are clearly 
management’s responsibility. 

There are two levels of management, 
which may be classified as follows: 

(1) Executive or staff; 

(2) Operational or line. 

The prime function of the executive 
group is to establish sound policies, 
plans and methods. The prime func- 
tion of the operational group is to im- 
plement these policies, plans and 
methods. 


A plan of organization should em- 
brace every department of the business. 
The number of departments will depend 
on the size and scope of the company’s 
operations. In the food industry these 
departments can be broadly catalogued 
under the following major divisions: 

(1) Sales 

(2) Advertising 
(3) Production 
(4) Finance 

(5) Research 
(6) Export. 


Within the framework of these major 
divisions, there are many ancillary and 
related branches, which must be clearly 
plotted on a plan of organization if 
co-ordination and control are to be 
achieved. 


At this point examples of a typical 
plan of organization at both the execu- 
tive and operational levels can be pre- 
sented. 


Chart “A” is a blueprint of an execu- 
tive division, which clearly defines the 
authority and responsibilities of the 
executive group. 


Each of the seven major divisions in- 
dicated on Chart “A” is further broken 
down into “Divisional Organization 
Charts,” so in effect each division has 
its own detailed plan of organization. 


Chart “B” is a typical example of a 
General Sales Division Plan of Organ- 
ization. 

Chart “C” is a blueprint of an 
“Operational Division” which again 
clearly defines the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the Operational Group. 
Here again the individual departments 
are further broken down to show speci- 
fic functions within the departments. 


Having blueprinted a plan of or- 
ganization with clear-cut lines of 
authority and responsibility and clearly 
defined policies, plans and methods, the 
next step in management control is 4 
forecast of profit to be earned. 


Forecasting. 

Profit forecasting claims number one 
priority in management planning for 
private enterprise. The basis for profit 
forecasting is the sales forecast. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS — Continued 


Sales forecasting in the food indus- 
try, because of the seasonal availability 
of raw materials used in processing 
must in the main be on a twelve months 
cycle. The twelve months sales forecast 
can be compiled from one or more of 
the following sources: 

(1) Historical Records of the Com- 

pany 

(2) Government Statistics 

(3) Independent Market Research 


or a combination of all three. The 
final forecast must be measured against 
the weight of the company’s advertis- 
ing, merchandising and selling plans. 

The sales forecast which is prepared 
by the General Sales Manager is sub- 
mitted to Management for approval. 
Once the sales forecast has been 
approved it becomes the Sales Budget. 

The Sales Budget provides the key to 
PLANNED: 

(1) Profits 

(2) Production 

(3) Procurement 

(4) Sales 

(5) Advertising 

(6) Finance. 
and finally to establishing departmental 
budgets. 

“THE FLOW CHART FOR FORE- 
CASTING”—Chart “D” demonstrates 
that the ‘SALES BUDGET” is the key 
to forecasting and budgeting in every 
division and the various departments 
within the framework of those divi- 
sions. The “FLOW CHART” is self- 
explanatory. It shows how the pro- 
duction, expense, profit and finance 
budgets all stem from the details in 
the sales budget. 

Apart from the value of these bud- 
gets in clearly defining objectives, they 
provide yardsticks for measuring month 
to month performance against pre- 
determined standards. In golf par- 
lance we have established “par” for 
the course and a target to shoot at. It 
is a useful instrument in discussing 
~~ arrangements with your 

er. 
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Departmental Budgets and Financial 
Controls. 

Having established an overall budget 
for our operations, the next step is to 
set up the detailed machinery for the 
financial control of the budget. The 
mechanism for sound budgeting and 
control is the Departmental Budget. 
The Departmental Budget covers the 
maximum allowable expense based on 
planned levels of production and sales. 


All of these budgets are under the 
control of a Budget Officer, who has 
authority to approve all expenditure 
within the budget limits, which are 
flexible and adjusted to the actual level 
of production and sales. All requisi- 
tions for expenditure in excess of bud- 
get must have management approval. 

Frequently a departmental manager 
will request an excess spending autho- 
rity on an individual item of expense on 
the grounds that he is well within the 
limits of his overall budget. In other 
words, he has under-spent on some 
items and maintains that approval of 
the excess spending requisition will still 
keep his department within the limits of 
his overall budget. 

The point we endeavour to stress at 
all times, is that the primary objective 
is to better the budget figures. The 
requisitions for Excess Expense Autho- 
rity is examined in detail. The very 
essence of control is a careful examina- 
tion of the “Excess Expense Requisi- 
tion.” 


Reviewing the Budgets. 

At the close of each month the Divi- 
sion Managers review their departmen- 
tal budgets with the individual depart- 
ment heads. This is a fact finding 
mission—getting the answers to varia- 
tions between budget and performance. 
The Budget Committee then reviews 
the budgets with the Divisional Mana- 
gers. This monthly review is invalu- 
able as it often reveals— 

(1) ulty budgeting 

(2) Weakness in controls 

(3) Personnel weaknesses 

(4) Excessive maintenance on equip- 

ment 

(5) Means for 


improving opera- 
tional procedures. 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS — Continued 


Finally, it furnishes the controls 
which are so vital to achieving planned 
profits. 


Co-ordination of Sales and Production. 


Important as budgeting and financial 
controls are in any business undertak- 
ing, there is another vital responsibility 
of management—Co-ordination of Sales 
and Production. 


The basis for Production Planning 
is a moving twelve months Sales Fore- 
cast, broken down into product varie- 
ties and sizes. The moving twelve 
months forecast is split into quarterly 
sales forecasts. The Production and 
Procurement Schedules are prepared 
from both the quarterly and twelve 
months forecast. 


The quarterly Sales Forecast is the 
basis for production and procurement 
planning on products where the raw 
materials used are freely available 
month in and month out. The twelve 
months forecast is the basis for produc- 
tion and procurement planning where 


raw materials are available on a purely 
seasonal basis. 


The schedules are submitted to the 
Budget Committee which meets in the 
middle of each quarter to— 


(1) Confirm the next three months 
Production Schedule 


(2) Tentatively approve the schedule 
for the ensuing nine months. 


The Production Schedule is adjusted 
before confirmation by the Budget 
Committee, based on actual sales per- 
formance, against the current Quar- 
terly Sales Forecast by the General 
Sales Manager. Here is an example of 
how it works out in actual practice. 
On February 15th the Production Plan- 
ning and General Sales Managers re- 
view sales performance for the six 
weeks from January 1st to February 
15th, against the Planned Production 
Schedule, for the period from January 
1st to March 31st. 


If the rate of sale is running below 
or above the Sales Forecast for that 
quarter, then the plus or minus factor 
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is applied to both the Sales Forecast 
and the Production Schedule for the 
following quarter from April Ist to 
June 30th. This gives the Production 
Planning Division a period of six weeks 
to adjust their Schedules for the latter 
quarter. 


A systematic review of both the Sales 
Forecast and Production Schedule is 
essential to ensure control of our 
finished goods inventories and raw 
materials, where the seasonal nature 
of the raw materials used in processing 
is not a major factor. 


The End Results. 

The broad principles which we have 
outlined are those which are applied 
in our own company. They can be 
tailored to suit any business. It has 
taken some two years to develop our 
procedures and they are by no means 
complete. We do know that each step 
has helped us to get better co-ordina- 
tion and control over our operations. 


To sum up, what do we achieve by— 
(1) Plan or organization 
(2) Forecasting 
(3) Budgeting 
(4) Financial Controls? 


First and foremost we have an engi- 
neered plan for achieving Planned 
Profits. Next, the head of even the 
smallest operating department obtains a 
sense of responsibility and a feeling of 
real participation in the operations of 
the company. He becomes a manager in 
his own right. Further, a real team 
spirit is promoted among company 
personnel, an important factor in co- 
ordination. Management is furnished 
with facts on which to base day to day 
decisions and management is able to 
avoid panic measures and long term 
planning is facilitated. 


Finally, policies, plans and methods 
can never remain static. They must be 
constantly reviewed and, where neces 
sary, altered to meet changing business 
conditions. 

— See Charts Overiest 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS — Concluded 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROLS — Continued 
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Official List Requirements 
of Australian Stock Exchanges 


The following information has been received by the Australian Society of 
Accountants from the Secretary of The Stock Exchange of Melbourne. 


EREUNDER are the recently re- 
vised Official List Requirements 
of the Australian Associated Stock 
Exchanges, and also the Form of 
Agreement “A” which must be com- 
pleted by companies applying for of- 
ficial listing on this Exchange or on 
any of the other Australian Associated 
Stock Exchanges. 


Particular attention is directed to:— 


(a) Prospectuses or New Issue Cir- 
culars—Instances occur where pros- 
pectuses are issued to the public, with- 
out first having been submitted in 
draft form to the Stock Exchange for 
perusal, in which it is stated that ap- 
plication will be made for official quota- 
tion of the offered securities. 


Subsequently the Stock Exchange 
may decline to list the securities due 
to an infringement of Official List Re- 
quirements. In this event subscribers 
to the issue are deprived of the ready 
market which they anticipated. 


Again, where a further issue of 
securities is made to shareholders by 
a company already listed, unnecessary 
delay may occur in granting quotation 
to the new securities should the cir- 
cular to shareholders fail to set out the 
conditions of the issue in a manner ac- 
ceptable to the Exchange. 


For reasons such as these, the Aus- 
tralian Associated Stock Exchanges 
strongly recommend that all prospec- 
tuses or circulars relating to new is- 
sues be submitted in draft form for 
Stock Exchange perusal prior to issue. 


If the prospectus or circular is in an 
acceptable form for quotation pur- 
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poses, consent would then be given by 
The Stock Exchange for a statement 
to be incorporated to the effect that 
subject to adequate distribution of the 
securities being obtained and the com- 
pany otherwise complying with listing 
requirements, official quotation will be 
granted to the securities as soon as 
scrip or marked transfers (where ac- 
ceptable) are available. 


(b) Unsecured Registered Notes— 
In view of the increasing extent to 
which companies are raising new funds 
in the form of Unsecured Registered 
Notes, the Australian Associated Stock 
Exchanges have adopted special re- 
quirements governing the listing of 
this class of security which are now in- 
corporated in the Official List Require- 
ments. 


Stock Exchanges invite inquiry at 
any time for information on require- 
ments or procedure. 


OFFICIAL LIST REQUIREMENTS. 


| aber the formation of a company, 
where it is intended to apply later 
for Stock Exchange Listing, the Re- 
quirements of the Australian Asso- 
ciated Stock Exchanges, especially those 
governing the Prospectus and Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, 
should be kept in view. 


On application being made for quota- 
tion in the Official List, a company must 
furnish certain particulars, as enume- 
rated in the prescribed form of applica- 
tion. The information given thereon is 
necessarily brief, and particular atten- 
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"CHANGE LISTING — Continued 


tion is therefore directed to the follow- 
ing Requirements: 


(A) The Company shall be of sufficient 
magnitude and importance; and the 
Shares, or other securities for 
which Official Quotation is desired, 
shall, in the opinon of the Com- 
mittee, be sufficiently distributed. 


(B) A Company intending to apply for 
listing on the Stock Exchange or a 
listed company making an issue of 
new securities, whether to share- 
holders or the public, shou'd not 
state in the relevant prospectus or 
circular its intention to apply for 
quotat‘on of the securities unless 
the prospectus or circular in draft 
form has first beon submitted to 
and approved by the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange. 


The Prospectus shall have been 
oes. and circulated, and shall set 
orth: 


(i) Particulars of the property acquired, or 
to be acquired; 


(ii) The amount paid or to be paid (whether 
actual or contingent) in money or 
otherwise, to vendors, promoters, con- 
cessionaries, owners of property, or 
others, on the formation of the com- 
pany, or to contractors for work to be 
executed; 


(Note: Particulars of any royalty pay- 
ment or compensation to land owners, 
@s apart from consideration payable to 
holders of mining leases and/or lease 
applications, must be stated sevarately.) 
When a company is being formed to 
acquire an option over a property, the 
prospectus of such company must con- 
ta'n particulars of all payments to be 
made upon exercise of option, whether 
by the original company or by another 
company to be formed; 


A statement showing the specific in- 
terest (if any) direct or indirect, in the 
vendor and/or promoter’s consideration, 
of any person named in the prospectus 
as director, promoter, broker, legal 
manager, or secretary, or whose report 
or certificate is being used for the pur- 
pose of the prospectus; 


(iv) Particulars of the price at which any 
property purchased or to be purchased 
out of the proceeds of the issue has 
changed hands during two years prior 
to the date of the prospectus, and the 


(vi) Whether the shares are preference 


direct or indirect interest in any such 
transaction, of any person named in 
the prospectus as directer, promoter, 
broker, legal manager, or secretary, or 
whose report or certificate is being used 
for the purpose of the prospectus; 


(v) The terms on which the capital wil] 


will be issued; 


ordinary or deferred, and any privi- 
leges or conditions attaching thereto; 


(vii) Upon the issue of debentures or simi- 


lar securities, essential particulars of 
security for principal and interest, and 
terms of redemption; 

(Note: It is an accepted principle of 
the Stock Exchanges that debenture 
issues should be secured by a Trust 
Deed and reference made in the pros- 
pectus to the place, or places, where 
a copy may be inspected.) 


(viii) The amount paid or to be paid for 


goodwill, pat-nt rights, trade names 
or other assets of a like character; 


(ix) The rate of brokerage and of under- 


writing (if any), and to whom pay- 
able; 


(x) The minimum subscription on which 


the directors may proceed to allot- 
ment. 

(Quotation will be refused if, in the 
opinion of the committee, allotment 
has been made on such a minimum as 
to be detrimental to the interests of 
subscribers by either providing ivsuf- 
ficient working capital, or overloading 
the capital with shares issued, in 
whole or in part, for a consideration 
other than cash). 


(xi) A report by an accountant (who shall 


not be interested directly or indirectly 
in the vendor consideration and who 
shall be qualified for appointment as 
an auditor under the Companies Act) 
with respect to the following mat- 
ters— 

(i) The profits or losses of the com- 

pany (and of subsidiary companies if 
any) in respect of not less than each 
of the five financial years immediately 
preceding the issue of the prospectus, 
or in respect of each of the years 
since the company’s incorporation if 
it occurred within five years. 
NOTE: If no accounts have been made 
up in respect of any part of such 
period ending on a date more than 
three months before the issue of the 
prospectus, a statement to that effect 
must be made in the prospectus. 

(ii) The assets and liabilities of 
the company (and of subsidiary com- 
panies if any). In making such re- 
port, the accountant shall make such 
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adjustments (if any) as are in his 
opinion appropriate for purposes of 
the prospectus. 

If the proceeds of the issue (or any 
part thereof) are to be applied directly 
or indirectly in the purchase of a 
business or shares of a company which 
will, by reason of such purchase, be- 
come a subsidiary company, the pros- 
pectus shall include a report on that 
business or company on the lines 
mentioned above. 

A statement (in the investigating 
accountant’s report or in the body of 
the prospectus) of the tangible asset 
backing of each class of share, after 
making allowance for introduction of 
the new capital. 

Reports in Prospectus. Any report 
published in a _ prospectus shall be 
dated, and shall state by whom, for 
whom, and for what purpose such 
report was made. Extracts (to be 
referred to as such) from a _ report 
shall be a fair representation of the 
full statement, a copy of which must 
be available for perusal at the com- 
pany’s office. 

NOTE: Where the prospectus makes 
reference to a valuation of fixed assets 
and the valuer’s report is not pub- 
lished in full, the prospectus shall 
state specifically the basis of valua- 
tion (e.g., present day value, or re- 
placement value), and in the case of 
freehold property, any special con- 
dition governing the valuation, such as 
vacant possession. 


(C) Share or Stock Certificates shall comply 


with 


the undermentioned conditions, 


viz.: 


(i) There shall be printed thereon, 


the 
title of the Act or other authority 
under which the company is incor- 
porated; the amount and constitution 
of the authorised capital and desig- 
nated as such; the address of the 
principal register of the company or 
of the branch register (as the case 
may be) on which the securities are 
registered; 


(ii) Unless the nominal value of the com- 


(iii) 


pany’s shares be £5, or more, certi- 
ficates shall be for one hundred or 
fifty shares each; the number to be 
printed in words in the body of 
the certificate, and in figures in the 
margin to the left and right; certifi- 
cates for less than fifty shares shall 
have the number written in words in 
the body of the certificate, and in 
figures in the margin to the left and 
right, in spaces provided for that 
purpose, and “Under 

Shares” to be printed in a prominent 
osition on the face of the certificate; 
tock certificates shall conform to 
the above, and shall read “£ 
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stock” instead of “Shares”. 
Companies other than mining may 
issue certificates for larger numbers 
than 100 shares or £100 stock, pro- 
vided the company will allow division 
by transfer deed, and will, on lodg- 
ment of the relative certificate, en- 
dorse transfers to the following 
effect: 
“Certificate No is held in the 
company’s office against this transfer 
| eee shares (stock units) 
on the ................Register. This trans- 
fer must be completed and returned 
within 42 days from this date. 
(Name of company) 


Date........ 

Certificates for preference shares sha! 
bear on the face the conditions of the 
preference; 

Certificates shall be imposed with an 
embossed or engraved Seal of the 
company; 

Shares allotted to vendors, promoters, 
or upon exercise of a share option, 
must be issued in consecutive numbers, 
and until such time as the particular 
shares have been’ granted official 
quotation on the Stock Exchange, 
there shall be printed on the face of 
the relative certificates the words 
“vendors’ shares,” “promoters’ shares” 
or “option shares,” as the case may 
be. 

Certificates shall state the amount to 
which the shares are paid up. Scrip 
in mining companies for fully paid 
shares must be marked as such; 
Certificates for new shares, on which 
the next dividend will be of a different 
amount per share to that payable on 
other shares of the same class and of 
the same paid-up value, shall specify 
the date from which the dividend 
accrues. 


(D) Debenture or Debenture Stock Certifi- 
cates shall comply with the undermen- 
tioned conditions, viz.: 


There shall be printed thereon, in addition 


to statutory requirements, 


the undermen- 


tioned particulars :— 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


The authority under which the com- 
pany is incorporated; 

The authority under which the issue 
was made (ie., Articles of Associa- 
tion and Resolutions); 

The issued capital of the company; 
The due dates of payment of interest 
in each year and the date of repay- 
ment of principal; 

The total amount, order of priority, 
and due date for repayment of prin- 
cipal, of each series of debentures or 
debenture stock; 

The conditions of security, issue and 
transfer. 
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(E) Unsecured Notes: 


(1) The term “Unsecured Note” shall be 
used to describe a document (being one 
of a series of such documents) consti- 
tuting either expressly or by implica- 
tion an acknowledgment of indebtedness 
of a company in respect of money bor- 
rowed by it but not secured by any 
mortgage or charge over all or any of 
the company’s assets. 

The word “Debenture” shall not be used 
in any document to describe unsecured 
notes. 
The terms of the issue of unsecured 
notes shall be set out in a Deed of Trust 
acceptable to the Committee, and a 
Trustee or Trustees must be appointed. 
Note: The Committee may refuse to 
grant official quotation to an issue of 
unsecured notes where the note issue 
exceeds one-half of the total amount of 
shareholders’ funds, after deducting in- 
tangible assets (if any). 


(F) Articles of Association (or Rules) must 
— provisions to the following 
effect: 


(Note: These Requirements are intended 
as the minimum protection to be afforded 
shareholders in Listed Companies, and should 
be read in conjunction with the provisions 
of the Act under which the company is, or is 
to be, incorporated. 

The Committee will take exception to any 
provisions contained in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation which may, in any way, restrict free 
dealings in the shares or which, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, may be unreasonable in the 
case of a public company.) 

(1) That none of the funds of the company, 
or of any subsidiary thereof, shall be 
employed in the purchase of, or in loans 
upon the security of, the company’s 
shares; 

That the company’s lien on shares and 
dividends from time to time declared in 
respect of such shares shall be restricted 
to unpaid calls and instalments, upon 
the specific shares in respect of which 
such moneys are due and unpaid, and to 
such amounts as the company may be 
called upon to pay under Government 
Statute or legislative enactment in re- 
spect of the shares of a deceased or 
other member; 

That in the event of any shares being 
forfeited and sold within twelve months, 
any residue, after the satisfaction of the 
unpaid calls and accrued interest and 
expenses, shall be paid to the person for- 
feiting, his executors, administrators, or 
assigns; 

That share or stock certificates shall 
be issued gratis to shareholders; and 
that, if so desired, a shareholder shall 
be entitled to receive several certificates 
in reasonable denominations; 


(5) That the charge for a new certificate 
issued to replace one that has been worn 
out, lost. or destroyed, shall not exceed 
one shilling; 

(6) That all certificates shall be issued under 
the seal of the company, and shall bear 
the manuscript signatures of one or 
more directors and the secretary or 
Legal Manager; 

(i) That there shall be no restriction 
on the transfer of paid-up shares in 
the case of a Limited Liability Com- 
pany, nor on the transfer of any 
shares in a No Liability Company; 

(ii) That, where a company takes power 
to refuse to register more than three 
persons as joint holders of a share, 
such power shall not apply to the 
executors or trustees of a deceased 
holder; 

(iii) That share transfers may be 
executed on the common form of 
transfer; 

(8) That, if capital consists of stock, there 
shall be stated the unit of face value 
3 , which such stock shall be transfer- 
able; 

(9) That in the case of joint holders of 
shares or stock any one of such persons 
may vote; but if more than one of such 
persons be present at a meeting, in 
person or by proxy, the person whose 
name stands first on the Register of 
Members shall alone be entitled to vote; 
That a shareholder shall be entitled to 
be present and to vote on any question 
either personally or by proxy or as 
proxy for another shareholder at any 

eneral meeting or upon a poll, and to 

be reckoned in a quorum, in respect of 
any fully-paid-up share or shares and 
of any share or shares upon which all 
calls due and payable to the company 
shall have been paid; 
Where the capital of a company con- 
sists of shares of different denomina- 
tions, voting rights shall be fixed in 
such a manner that a unit of capital 
in each class when reduced to a com- 
mon denomination shall carry the same 
voting power when such right is exer- 
cisable. 
Note: A company may be refused offi- 
cial quotation of its ordinary shares if, 
at time of application, shares carrying 
more than 66% of the voting power are 
beneficially held by, or held directly or 
indirectly on behalf of, or for the benefit 
of, twenty or less persons. 

That the minimum number of directors 

shall be three; and that, where two 

directors form a quorum, the chairman 

of a meeting at which only such 8 

quorum is present, or at which only 

two directors are competent to vote on 

the question at issue, shall not have 4 

casting vote. + 

That directors shall hold a share quali- 

spa which must not be merely noml- 

nal; 
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(18) That directors shall hold their requisite 


share qualification at time of election or 

appointment; provided that in the case of 

first directors one month may be allowed 
in which they shall acquire their quali- 
fication; 

(i) That fees payable to a director or 
directors (other than a managing 
director or managing directors) 
shall be a fixed sum and not by 
a commission on or percentage of 
profits or of turnover; 

(ii) That payment to a managing 
director, or other executive direc- 
tor, shall not be by a commission 
on or percentage of turnover; 

That fees of directors shall not be in- 
creased except at a general meeting 
and where notice of the suggested in- 
crease shall have been given to share- 
holders in the notice convening the 
meeting; 
That the continuing directors may act, 
notwithstanding any vacancy in their 
body, but so that if the number falls 
below the minimum fixed by or pur- 
suant to the regulations of the com- 
pany, the directors shall not, except in 
emergencies or for the purpose of fill- 
ing up vacancies, act so long as the 
number is below the minimum; 
That a director, by consent of a majo- 
rity of his co-directors, shall have 
power to appoint another person to act 
as his alternate; 
That a director must disclose the nature 
of his interest in any contract or 
arrangement at the meeting of the 
directors at which the contract or ar- 
rangement is determined on, if his 
interest then exists, or in any other 
case at the first meeting of the direc- 
tors after the acquisition of his in- 
terest, and that he shall not vote in 
respect of any such contract or 
arrangement; 

(i) That the company in ordinary or 

extraordinary meeting may, by 
ordinary resolution, remove any 
director before the expiration of 
his period of office; 
That the directors shall have 
power at any time, and from time 
to time, to appoint any other per- 
son as a director, either to fill as 
casual vacancy, or as an addition 
to the Board, but so that the total 
number of directors shall not, at 
any time, exceed the maximum 
number authorised by the Articles 
of Association; but that any direc- 
tor so appointed shall hold office 
only until the next following ordi- 
mary general meeting of the com- 
pany and shall then be eligible for 
re-election. 


(20) (i) That at least one-third of the 


directors (except a managing 
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director), or if their number is not 
a multiple of three, then the num- 
ber nearest to one-third, shall re- 
tire from office each year. 

That no person, not being a retir- 
ing director, shall be eligible for 
election to the office of director at 
any general meeting unless he or 
some other member intending to 
propose him has, at least eleven 
clear days before the meeting, left 
at the office of the company a 
notice in writing, duly signed by 
the nominee giving his consent to 
the nomination, and signifying his 
candidature for the office or the 
intention of such member to pro- 
pose him; provided that in the case 
of a person recommended by the 
directors for election, nine clear 
days’ notice only shall be neces- 


sary. 

(iii) That at least fourteen days’ notice 
of meetings shall be given by 
advertisement in the daily press 
and in writing to each Stock Ex- 
change on which the company is 
listed, and that notice of each and 
every candidature for election to 
the Board of Directors shall be 
served on the registered holders of 
shares at least seven days previous 
to the meeting at which the elec- 
tion is to take place; 


(21) That no person, being a partner or 


employer or employee of any auditor 

of the company, shall be eligible to be 

appointed or elected a director or alter- 
nate director of the company; 

(i) That the term of appointment of 
a managing director of the com- 
pany shall limited to five years; 

(ii) That a managing director shall 
be subject to the control of the 
Board; 

(iii) That a managing director may 
have his appointment determined 
by the Board during his term of 
office should he become lunatic or 
of unsound mind or bankrupt. 

(Note: The same provisions must be 
incorporated in the Articles of Associa- 
tion of each subsidiary company.) 
That, on the sale of the company’s 
main undertaking or on the liquida- 
tion of the company, no commission or 
fee shall be paid to a director or direc- 
tors or liquidator unless it shall have 
been ratified by shareholders. Prior 
notification of the amount of such pro- 
posed payments shall be given to all 
registered holders of shares at least 
seven days prior to the meeting at 
which any such payment is to be con- 
sidered; 

That the borrowing powers of the 

Board shall be expressed; 

That the auditors (other than the first 

auditors, and those appointed to fill 

casual vacancies) shall be appointed, 
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and their remuneration be fixed, by the 
company in general meeting; and that 
notice of candidature of any person, 
other than a retiring auditor, shall be 
given to the company at least eleven 
days before the meeting at which the 
appointment is to be made; 


That a director or officer of the com- 
pany, or a partner in any business 
with, or an employer or employee of, 
a director or officer of the company, 
shall not be capable of being appointed 
or of acting as auditor of the company; 
That copies of an auditor’s qualified 
report, which, in the opinion of the 
auditor, should be made known to 
shareholders, shall be supplied forth- 
with by the directors to each Stock 
Exchange on which the company is 
listed; 

That the company’s share register and 
branch registers (if any) shall be 
audited at intervals of not more than 
three months. 


That an ordinary general meeting of 
the company shall be held once at the 
least in every calendar year, except in 
the year of incorporation, and not 
more than 15 months after the holding 
of the last preceding ordinary general 
meeting or (as the case may be) the 
incorporation of the company; 

That, subject to the provisions of the 
Companies Acts as to Special Resolu- 
tions, at least seven days’ notice of any 
ordinary or extraordinary’ general 
meeting (exclusive of the day on which 
notice is served or deemed to be 
served, but inclusive of the day for 
which the notice is given) specifying 
the place, day and hour of meeting, 
and, in case of special business, the 
general nature of such business, shall 
be given to all registered holders of 
shares, and to such other persons who 
may be entitled to receive such notices 
from the company, and that at least 
14 days’ notice of every such meeting 
shall be given by advertisement in the 
daily press, and in writing to each 
Stock Exchange upon which the com- 
pany is listed. 

(Note: Notice of any meeting called 
to consider any resolution shall be 
accompanied by a statement clearly 
showing the effect of such resolution. 
Where shareholders are overseas or in 
remote areas in Australia with infre- 
quent ordinary mail services, notices 
dealing with important matters, such 
as new issues of capital, shall be sent 
air mail.) 


(31) (i) That the accounts shall be balanced 


once at least in every year and 
at intervals of not more than 15 
months; and that the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account, duly 


audited, shall be laid before share- 
holders in genera! meeting; 


(ii) That a printed copy of such balance 
sheet, profit and loss account, and 
directors’ report, shall, at least 
seven days previous to the general 
meeting, be sent to the registered 
address of o- member of the 
company; and that two copies of 
each of such documents shall at 
the same time be forwarded to the 
secretary of each Stock Exchange 
upon which the company is listed; 


That balance sheets issued by the com- 
pany shall be accompanied by a profit 
and loss account, a general report of 
the directors, and by a statement as to 
the amount (if any) which they recom- 
mend to be paid out of profits or re- 
serve fund by way of dividend or bonus, 
and the amount (if any) which they 
propose to carry to reserve fund; 
[The Committee strongly recommends 
that companies follow the practice set 
by the leading banking and industrial 
companies of issuing to their share- 
holders full reports of proceedings at 
their general meetings.] 


That the company shall disclose in its 
published accounts, the total remunera- 
tion (including fees, percentages and 
other emoluments) paid or payable to 
all directors of the company and of 
subsidiary companies (if any) during 
the period to which the accounts relate; 


(i) That, if the company be a no 
liability mining company,  divi- 
dends shall, subject to the rights 
of the holders of shares issued upon 
special conditions, be paid to share- 
holders, in proportion to the num- 
ber of shares held, irrespective of 
the amount paid up thereon; 


That where capital is paid up on 
any shares in advance of calls, 
upon the footing that the same 
shall carry interest, such capital 
shall not, whilst carrying interest, 
confer a right to participate in 
profits; 


That the rights attaching to shares 
issued upon special conditions shall be 
clearly defined; 


That preference shareholders shall have 
the same rights as ordinary share- 
holders as regards receiving notices, 
reports, and balance sheets, and attend- 
ing general meetings. Preference 
shareholders shall also have the right 
to vote, either in person, or by proxy, 
at any meeting convened for the pur- 
pose of reducing the capital, or wind- 
ing up or sanctioning a sale of the 
undertaking, or where the proposition 
to be submitted to the meeting directly 
affects their rights and privileges, or 
when the dividend on the preference 
shares is in arrear more than six 
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months after the close of the com- 
are financial period; 

ote: The Committee of The Stock 
Exchange is strongly of opinion that 
on the issue of preference shares on 
formation of a company, or by a com- 
pany already established, preference 
shareholders should have the right to 
elect a representative to the Board of 
Directors, if their voting rights differ 
in any way from those of ordinary 
shareholders. 


(37) (i) That in the event of a portion of 


the company’s issued capital con- 
sisting of preference shares the 
repayment of such preference capi- 
tal or any alteration of the rights 
attaching thereto shall in no case 
be made unless agreed to by the 
holders of at least three-fourths 
of the issued shares of the ciass 
affected. Such repayment of capi- 
tal or alteration of rights must be 
agreed to by a resolution of the 
holders (in person or by proxy) of 
at least three-fourths of the issued 
shares of the class, at a_ special 
meeting of such holders called for 
the purpose. Provided, however, 
that in the event of the necessary 
majority not having been obtained 
in the manner aforesaid, consent in 
writing may be secured from mem- 
bers holding at least three-fourths 
of the issued shares of the class 
and such consent, if obtained 
within two months from the date 
of the special meeting, shall have 
the validity of a resolution carried 
by vote in person or by proxy; 


That the total nominal value of 
issued preference shares for the 
time being shall not exceed the 
total nominal value of the issued 
ordinary shares for the time being. 
It shall be clearly defined whether 
the company has power to issue 
further preference capital ranking 
pari passu with preference shares 
already issued. 


That, except in the case of a mining 
company, any sale or disposal by the 
directors of the company’s main under- 
taking shall be subject to ratification 
by shareholders in general meeting; 


That in the winding up of a no liability 
mining company any distribution to 
shareholders shall, subject to the rights 
of the holders of shares issued upon 
special conditions, be made on all shares 
alike, irrespective of the amounts paid 
up or deemed to be paid up thereon, 
provided all calls made have been paid; 
excepting that in the event of any 
mining syndicate or mining company 
being wound up within six months of 
its “listing” on the Adelaide, Brisbane, 
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The 


Hobart, Melbourne, Perth or Sydney 
Stock Exchanges, share capital issued 
for cash shall, in a distribution of 
assets, rank in priority to that issued 
to vendors and/or promoters for other 
considerations than cash, to the extent 
of the capital contributed by subscrib- 
ing shareholders. 

That the basis on which shareholders 
would participate in a distribution of 
assets on a winding-up shall be clearly 
defined. 


Committee of The Stock Exchange would 


take exception to any provisions contained 
in the Articles of Association (or Rules) to 


(1) 


(8) 


(G) 


(H) 


the following effect: 


That shares to which a person may 
become entitled by transmission shall 
be liable to forfeiture in the event of 
such person failing to apply to the 
company for registration within a pre- 
scribed ‘period; 

That a fee may be charged on the 
transfer of shares; 

That the directors may fix an allowance 
for the chairman in addition to the 
amount of the directors’ fees as autho- 
rised by shareholders in general meet- 
ing; 

That a director may be appointed for 
life, or that any other permanent ap- 
pointment may be made to the Board of 
an irrevocable character, or revocable 
only by meeting of share- 
holders; 

That the directors may remove one of 
their number without the consent of 
shareholders in general meeting; 

That the directors may not remove 
solicitors at their discretion; 

That a resolution of the directors, ap- 
proved in writing by a portion of the 
shareholders, shall be as valid and 
effectual as a resolution of a general 
meeting; 

That unclaimed dividends shall be for- 
feitable. 


A short history of the company shall be 
furnished, setting forth its origin, pro- 
gress, record of dividends and bonuses 
(if any), and particulars as to the 
various classes of shares issued, stating 
in respect to each allotment, the date of 
allotment, price of issue, and number of 
shares allotted. 


Copies of all agreements mentioned in 
the Prospectus or filed with the Regis- 
trar-General, shall be supplied; also 
copies of any underwriting agreements, 
accompanied by a_ statement as_ to 
whether the directors were directly or 
indirectly interested in the underwriting. 


special 


(I) A statement shall be furnished setting 


forth whether brokerage was limited to 
members of recognised Stock Exchanges, 
and whether any brokerage or considera- 
tion was paid or is payable to the direc- 
tors or provisional directors. 
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(J) A listing application must be supported 
by a copy of each of the five latest 
balance sheets of the company, or of 
such lesser number of balance sheets as 
has been issued since the company’s 
incorporation. 


(K) The interval between the close of a 
financial period of a local company and 
the issue of accounts relating to that 
period shall not exceed three months. 


(L) At least 14 days’ notice of intention to 
close transfer books shall be advertised 
in the press and given in writing to each 
Stock Exchange upon which the company 
is listed, stating the time and date of 
closure, and the period and purpose or 
lr for which the books are to be 
c : 


(M) The interval between the date of closing 
of transfer books and the date of pay- 
ment of dividend or bonus, or between 
the date of closing of transfer books and 
the allotment of bonus shares, should 
not exceed 30 days, 


NOTE: 

(1) No company is eligible for official list- 
ing unless it has adopted and printed 
complete Articles of Association or 
Rules. Any clause incorporated from 
a Schedule of the Companies Act must 
be set out in full. 


Quotation on the Official List may be 
withheld from any limited liability 
company where the character of the 
shares as determined by the rights 
or privileges attaching thereto makes 
them subject to arbitrary variation. 


No company with shares of different 
denominations will be eligible for 
Official Listing unless the shares issued 
to the public for cash carry not less 
than 60% of the total voting power 
of the company. 

For the purposes of this requirement, 
shares issued in such a manner as may 
be regarded by the committee of the 
Stock Exchange as constituting vendor 
shares shall not be treated as an issue 
to the public for cash, notwithstanding 
that some cash may have been paid 
for them. 


Particular care will be exercised by the 
Committee of The Stock Exchange 
when dealing with an application for 
quotation of preference shares which 
appear to have inadequate backing of 
ordinary capital. Excepting in special 
circumstances, security for preference 
capital must be in the form of surplus 
tangible assets equivalent to a book 
value of at least twice the nominal 
value of each preference share. 


Excepting in special circumstances, 
quotation will be granted only to the 


(9) 


fully-paid shares of a limited liability 
mining company, other than coal, and 
provided the number of fully-paid 
shares (excluding promoters’ and/or 
vendors’ shares) is equal to at least 
25% of the total issued capital of the 
company. 

The Australian Associated Stock Ex. 
changes are opposed to the general 
principle of an option over unissued 
shares in favour of an _ underwriter, 
broker, vendor or promoter of a com. 
pany, and, as a general rule, any such 
arrangement may prejudice a_ con- 
pany’s Official Listing. 

Under certain circumstances, the Stock 
Exchanges may not object to a share 
option held for a reasonable period by 
a vendor or promoter (but not under- 
writer or broker as such) provided it 
could not be exercised within twelve 
months after date of issue, unless dur- 
ing that period the company decided to 
raise further cash capital, in which 
event the option holder could have the 
right to subscribe to such further issue 
to the extent of and towards satisfac- 
tion of his option. 

Quotation of any shares issued pur- 
suant to such option would be with- 
held for a period of at least three 
months after allotment. 


In the event of any fractional parts of 
shares resulting from new issues of 
capital, such fractional parts shall be 
aggregated and sold by the directors 
through members of recognised Stock 
Exchanges, and the surplus proceeds, if 
any, paid to shareholders in accordance 
with their respective rights. 

The committee of The Stock Exchange 
favours the principle of new issues of 
capital being offered in the first in- 
stance to existing shareholders in 3a 
definite ratio to the number of shares 
or class of shares held. 

Companies applying for Official List- 
ing are required to enter into a form 
of agreement to abide by various prac- 
tices concerning such matters as issue 
of share certificates, notification of 
dividends and of alterations to capital, 
issue of accounts and the like. Copies 
of this form may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Stock Exchange. 


Where a company makes an issue of 
shares to employees and allots any por- 
tion to a director holding office in an 
executive capacity either with the com- 
pany or a subsidiary thereof, official 
quotation of the whole issue will be 
withheld until such time as shareholders 
have approved of the specific allotment 
made to any. such director. 

Note: Unless a director holds office in 
an executive capacity he should not 
participate in an issue of shares t 
employees. 
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FORM A. 


AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATED STOCK EXCHANGES. 
AGREEMENT TO BE MADE PART OF APPLICATION 
FOR OFFICIAL LISTING. 


(Name of Company) 
in consideration of the official listing on The 
the securities covered by this application, agrees with the Committee of 
such Stock Exchange that the Company shall remain on the Official List, 
subject to the pleasure of the Committee, and as follows :— 


1. To post or deliver to the shareholder or his agent share or stock 
certificates within one month of allotment or of the date of lodg- 
ment of a transfer and to issue balance certificates, if required, 
within the same period. 

. To pay any Stamp Duty that may be incurred on the issue of 
share, stock or debenture certificates. 

. To issue forms of renunciation of rights to new capital issues, on 
which shall be stated the registered address and telephone num- 
ber of the share register on which the new shares will be allotted; 
to forward a supply promptly to the Stock Exchange; and, on 
request, to endorse any such form when executed by a share- 
holder, “Renunciation No noted for shares on the 

Register,” or other similar marking to the same effect. 
To fix the closing date for a new issue of capital, in which share- 
holders are given the right to participate, not earlier than twenty- 
one days after the date on which transfer books close to deter- 
mine such rights. 


. To endorse transfers, on production of the necessary documents 
by shareholders or by Members of The Stock Exchange, “Power 
of Attorney Exhibited” and/or “Probate Exhibited,” and on 
lodgment of relative certificates, to endorse transfers to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“Certificate No is held in the company’s office against this 
transfer No shares (stock units) on the 
Register. This transfer must be completed and returned within 
42 days from this date. 

(Name of Company) 

(Official(s) Signature(s) ) 


. To have the Company’s share register and branch registers (if 
any) audited at intervals of not more than three months. 


. To notify The Stock Exchange without delay— 
(i) of any changes in the Directorate; 
(ii) of any proposed change in the general character or nature 
of the business of the Company or of any subsidiary thereof. 


. To notify to The Stock Exchange by letter (or telegram or tele- 
phone) immediately the Board Meeting has been held to decide 


the same— 
(i) all dividends and/or cash bonuses recommended or declared, 


or the passing of any dividend; 
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(ii) short particulars of any issue of new capital whether to be 
issued as a bonus or by way of right to shareholders or 
debenture holders; 

(iii) short particulars of any other alterations of capital, includ- 
ing calls. 

To notify to The Stock Exchange by letter (or telegram or tele- 
phone), simultaneously with announcement of declaration, or of 
recommendation, or of the passing of the final ordinary divi- 
dend, the net profit figures (or aggregate net profit figures if 
a holding Company) as determined for the year (with com- 
parison with previous year) even if this calls for the qualification 
that such profit figures are provisional, or subject to audit. 


. To forward to The Stock Exchange as soon as possible after the 
first six months of each financial year, a report by the directors 
concerning the Company’s activities for that period, stating 
broadly any special matters that had occurred to affect profits to 
any material extent, and when practicable, giving a general sur- 
vey of operations for the six months in comparison with the same 
period of the previous year. 


To notify The Stock Exchange promptly of any other material 
information necessary to avoid the establishment of a false mar- 
ket in the shares. 


To supply promptly (without application and free of cost) to 
The Stock Exchange all periodical and special reports, and two 
copies of the Balance Sheet of the Company, as soon as issued, 
and at least seven days before date of meeting. 


To supply, upon application, reports and Balance Sheets to Mem- 
bers of The Stock Exchange. 


To publish periodical Statements of Account and Balance Sheets 
in a form complying with the Listing Requirements of The Stock 
Exchange, and in particular— 

(i) To set out separately in the Company’s Balance Sheet, and 
in the Balance Sheet of any subsidiary Company or Com- 
panies, the amount of intangible assets. 

(ii) Where an option exists over unissued shares, to append to 
the Balance Sheet a foot-note showing the number of shares 
under option, the price of issue, and the date of expiration 
of such option. 

(iii) Where the Company has a controlling interest in another 
Company or Companies, to annex to the Company’s ac- 
counts :— 

(a) A separate Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
of such subsidiary Company; or 

(b) A consolidated Balance Sheet and a consolidated Pro- 
fit and Loss Account of the Company and of its sub- 
sidiary Company or Companies, eliminating all inter- 
Company transactions and containing a statement of 
the total losses (if any) of the subsidiary Company or 
Companies. 

(iv) Where the Company does not own the whole of the capital 
of a subsidiary Company or Companies, to disclose in any 
consolidated Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account the 
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extent of the interest of outside shareholders in capital, 
reserves and profits. 


To state separately in Profit and Loss Account (or, in the case 

of a holding company, in the Consolidated Profit and Loss Ac- 

count) the amount charged to revenue by way of— 

(i) Provision for depreciation, renewals and diminuation in 
value of fixed assets. 

(ii) Provision for and/or payment of income tax. 


To have the accounts of each present and future subsidiary Com- 
pany audited and to have requirements to the following effect 
embodied in the Articles of every such subsidiary :— 

(i) No person shall be appointed or act as auditor for the sub- 

sidiary Company unless his qualifications would permit of 
his appointment as auditor for the parent Company. 
A Director or officer of the parent Company or of the sub- 
sidiary Company or a partner in any business with or an 
employer or employee of any such Director or officer shall 
not be capable of being appointed or of acting as auditor of 
the subsidiary Company. 

(ii) No Director (other than a Managing or other executive 
Director) shall be remunerated by a commission on a per- 
centage of profits or of turnover, and no Director shall be 
remunerated by a commission on or percentage of turnover. 

(iii) No Director, except a Managing Director, shall be ap- 
pointed for a fixed term, and in the case of a Managing 
Director, a fixed term appointment shall not exceed five 
years. 


Should the Company hold as its main asset shares in another 
Company or Companies, to furnish shareholders at time of issue 
of the Company’s Balance Sheet with the latest Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account of such Company or Companies. 


(i) To advertise in the Press, and to give to The Stock Exchange 
at least fourteen days’ notice of intention to close transfer 
books (or, where transfer books are not to be closed, of the 
date up to which transfers will be received for registration), 
stating the time and date of closure, and the period and pur- 
pose or purposes for which the books are to be closed. 
Subject to the right of refusal to register a transfer in ac- 
cordance with provisions contained in the Company’s 
Articles of Association, to register every duly completed 
transfer of shares, stock or debentures that is lodged at the 
Company’s office up to the advertised time of closure of 
books, and to defer registration, until the books have re- 
opened, of any transfer which may be received after such 
closing time. 


To accept for registration transfers of the Company’s shares 
which may be executed on the common form of transfer. 


To permit The Stock Exchange to make available immediately to 
the Press and to its Members, any information supplied by the 
Company in compliance with any of the above-mentioned Require- 
ments. 

— Concluded next page 
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In Brief ... 
By GORDON BRUNS 


How Much Cheaper is Wool?—The 
reports we read on the various series 
of wool sales each provide an estimate 
of the movement of prices as compared 
with the previous season, a year earlier 
or some other base, but it is difficult 
to obtain a general picture of how 
much our wool prices have fallen as a 
whole. 


The Wool Statistical Service pro- 
vides an indication of the overall posi- 
tion by averaging the prices realised 
in pence per lb. at each week’s sales 
through the season separately for the 
various qualities. Thus they report 
that sales in the week ended Novem- 
ber 19 realised 152d. a lb. for average 
70’s against 197d. for the same wool a 
year earlier. Average 64’s brought 


134d. a lb. against 174d., average 60’s 
121d. against 153d., and good 56’s 
104d. against 125d. a lb. a year earlier. 


Higher Education Spreads.—Higher 
education is no longer confined to the 
traditional professions, indeed, it is 
very difficult to define a profession to- 
day. The qualification gained through 
a training course used to be the mark 
of a profession, and a large number of 
occupations have now set up training 
courses for new aspirants. 

It has recently been announced that 
a training course has been established 
by the Wholesale Softgoods Distri- 
butors in conjunction with the Heming- 
way Robertson Institute. The next 
examinations are scheduled for March, 
1955. The course embraces ware- 
house work, technical factors of tex- 
tiles, and the general principles of busi- 
ness and economics. 


* 


Heavy Lean Programme.—The Com- 
monwealth has a number of large loan 
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20. To furnish to The Stock Exchange, on demand, such reasonable 
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information regarding the Company as may be required. 

21. To give The Stock Exchange prompt notification ef intention to 
alter the capitalisation or to amend the Articles of Association 
of any subsidiary Company. 

22. To submit a recommendation to shareholders, in event of the com- 
pany falling within the classification of a “private” company for 
taxation purposes, as a result of share transfers subsequent to 
Official Listing, that the existing scale of voting rights be modi- 
fied in order that the company may revert to the status of a 
“public” company. 

. To pay the prescribed annual listing fee not later than 3lst Janu- 
ary in each year. 

. To comply within a reasonable time with such further Require- 
ments as may, subsequent to the Company’s Listing, be promul- 
gated by The Stock Exchange as a general Requirement for new 
Listings, or, failing compliance with any such new Requirement, 
to request The Stock Exchange to de-list the Company. 

The seal of the Company is hereto affixed in the presence of :— 
Chairman 
Director 
Secretary 
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maturities to handle in the near future, 
the first being cared for by the Cash 
and Conversion Loan for £125 million, 
the cash portion of which closed on 
November 27, and the conversion por- 
tion on December 18. While £50 mil- 
lion of new cash is required, there are 
also maturities of about £12 million of 
2% loan, and £63 million of 34% 
securities to be met. 

The short-term securities of the new 
loan bear a nominal rate of 3% and 
are issued at £98/15/-, while the 
longer-term securit‘es maturing in 
November, 1968, bear a rate of 44% 
and are issued at par. 

Chances of reduced interest rates, 
which seemed bright a year ago, have 
now receded with the heavy drain on 
the money market for government, 
semi-government and private purposes. 
Maintenance of the present level may 
also be justified on the ground of dis- 
couraging an excessive demand for the 
community’s limited physical resources. 


* 

More Sugar.—If we can find markets, 
there appears a bright prospect of pro- 
ducing more sugar in Australia by es- 
tablishing the industry in the Ord 
Valley of north-west Australia. In 
answer to a question in the Senate re- 
cently, the Government reported that 
experiments conducted in that area by 
the Commonwealth and Western Aus- 
tralian Governments showed that irri- 
gated crop and pasture investigations 
proved sugar to be the outstanding 
product. It provided a good yield, 
without attracting pests or diseases, 
and no cultivation obstacles were en- 
countered. The experts had no hesita- 
tion in confidently recommending sugar 
as the crop for the locality. 


* 


Company Law.—The community that 
asks for reform of the Company Acts 
asks a great deal. A New Zealand 
Companies Bill originated nearly four 
years ago, and is a very extensive re- 
vision of the Dominion’s 1933 Act. 
The Bill is the result of careful in- 
vestigations by an expert committee 
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which held lengthy sittings and gave 
much informed thought to the subject. 
New ideas have been included, and 
much controversy has raged in public 
and private over the more advanced 
suggestions. The matter is, of course, 
of sufficient importance to merit a 
thorough a'ring among the public and 
in parliament. 
* 


Trans-Tasman Payments.—The New 
Zealanders are rather jealous of their 
sterling currency reserves and will not 
lightly utilise their scarce fund of Aus- 
tralian currency. The Dominion Re- 
serve Bank would not provide funds for 
the New Zealand holders of B.H.P. 
shares to take up their rights to the 
recent new issue in October, although 
such facilities had been allowed pre- 
viously. 

They could only take up their rights 
by using funds already held in Aus- 
tral'a, or by selling their existing Aus- 
tralian holdings, or what comes to 
much the same thing from the Reserve 
Bank’s viewpoint, buying shares of 
Australian companies in New Zealand 
and selling them in Australia. 

These exchange difficulties stem 
from the unequal trade between Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, with the 
Dominion buying much more from us 
than we buy from her. This has been 
a sore point with the Kiwis for a long 
time, and partly explains their eager- 
ness to sell us timber and paper. 


* 


More Fairs Coming.—Fairs seem to be 
regaining their ancient importance in 
the commerce of nations, for numerous 
fairs are now held to help merchandise 
a wide range of products. They handle 
the tangible output of manufacturers, 
and also such services as the tourist 
attractions of various countries and 
the varied facilities offered by numer- 
ous service industries. Some fairs 
specialise but many are general. Here 
are some more dates and places for 
next year:— 
International Food Show, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York City, 
U.S.A., February 21-27. 


Sil 
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International Salon of Agricultural 
Machinery, Paris, March 1-6. 

Third Pakistan International Indus- 
tries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan, 
March 5 to April 10. 

Washington State Fourth 
national Trade Fair, 
U.S.A., March 11-25. 

Second International Textile Exhibi- 
tion, Brussels, June 25-July 10. 

International Trade Fair-Models Ex- 
hibition, Melbourne Exhibition 
oo August 25 to September 
10. 


Inter- 
Seattle, 


* 


Internal Auditors Unite.—New Zealand 
seems likely to have a Chapter of the 
Institute of Internal Auditors. The 
Institute is a world-wide organisation 
with headquarters in New York. It 
has an Australian Chapter. The New 
Zealand arrangements are being made 
by Mr. A. Tandy, internal auditor of 
N.Z. Forest Products Ltd. 


* 


Subsidising “Taroona”. — It seems 
strange that such an important link as 
S.S. “Taroona” across Bass Strait is 
unable to show a profit in the ordinary 
course of events. When there is some 
disruption to this service through a 
strike or similar cause, the importance 
of the service is quickly seen. And 
yet this service receives a substantial 
subsidy from the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. 


The basis of payment is that the 
operators are enabled to earn a profit 
of four per cent. on shareholders’ 
subscribed capital and should maintain 
a satisfactory service, carrying mails 
free. Subsidies have been £42,000 in 
1950-51, £115,000 in 1951-52, £134,000 
in 1952-53 and about £150,000 in 1953- 
54. The arrangement has been ex- 
tended for the year to April, 1955. 
The ship is operated by Tasmanian 
Steamers Pty. Ltd., half of the capital 
of which is owned by Huddart Parker 
Ltd. 


Si2 


New Australians.—Important changes 
have occurred in the composition of 
the immigrant flow in the last few 
years. Of course, total net immigra- 
tion declined from about 150,000 in 
1949 and 1950 to 110,000 in 1951, 
97,000 in 1952 and 43,000 in 1953. 
The 46,000 net immigration in the first 
three quarters of 1954 indicated some 
recovery. Out of these declining 
totals, there was a fall in U.K. Free 
and Assisted Passages, from around 
40,000 in 1949 to 1951, to 15,000 in 
the first three quarters this year. We 
took 75,000 displaced persons in 1949, 
but such persons are no longer enter- 
ing, while Empire and Allied Service- 
men have also dropped sharply from 
their peak of some 6,000 in 1950. 
Dutch assisted immigrants were nearly 
7,000 in their peak year in 1952, but 
are much fewer now, while German as- 
sisted migrants began in 1952 and 
reached 8,000 in the first three quart- 
ers of 1954. Other assisted immi- 
grants, mainly southern Europeans, 
were between 3,000 and 4,000 a year 
from 1949 to 1951, rising to over 
12,000 in 1952, less than 3,000 again 
in 1953, and exceeding 12,000 in 1954 
up to September, thus providing a re- 
latively high proportion of latest im- 
migrants. 


* 


Our Cars Travel Abroad.—It should 
be recorded with due commendation 
that the Australian car manufacturers 
are breaking into export markets, ac- 
cording to their long term plans. De- 
spite the hindrances of a relatively 
small market with consequent small 
scale production and high costs, they 
have now attained the degree of effi- 
ciency and the sufficient level of out- 
put to enable vehicles to be exported — 
presumably on a profitable basis. Once 
this step has been taken, it is to be 
hoped that increasing sales will pave 
the way for further cuts in unit costs 
of production. If this industry — using 
a high proportion of expensive fixed 
assets — can establish exports, it would 
seem that a number of other secondary 
industries should be able to follow. 
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Fine Points of Commercial Law 


By E. H. COGHILL, LL. M., (Librarian of the Supreme Court of Victoria) 


Undue Profit by Agent 


N agent acting as such cannot be 

permitted by law to make a pro- 

fit from his special opportunities. This 

doctrine is illustrated by the Canadian 

case of Baker Ltd. v. Baker (1954) 
3 D.L.R. 432. 


The defendants, father and _ son, 
were employees, and the father was 
the manager and a substantial share- 
holder in the plaintiff company. Pre- 
sumably it had originally been a family 
company, but at all relevant times it 
was controlled by another company, 
which held three-quarters of the share 
capital and nominated the directors. 


The company engaged in outdoor ad- 
vertising and, of course, was always 
on the lookout for suitable sites for its 
hoardings, which it leased, often for 
several years. It entered into negotia- 
tions for one such site, but was re- 
fused. The senior defendant then 
thought it might be possible to buy the 
property. Negotiations were opened, 
and the son finally bought it for $2,800. 
then immediately let the site to the 
company for 5 years for $500 per year, 
the whole of the rent being paid in ad- 
vance. Thus he obtained the property 
for a mere $300. 


When the company realised what 
had happened, it applied to have the 
agent deprived of the property so ac- 
quired. The defendants urged that 
their conduct had been quite open, they 
had not conspired or adopted under- 
hand methods in any way; all the ne- 
gotiations were carried out quite 
openly, many of them through other 
employees of the company who be- 
longed to the majority group. 


But the Court held that this was not 
enough. Without full disclosure and 
approval by his principal, an agent 
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could not thus take advantage of his 
position. The son was declared to be 
a trustee of the property for the plain- 
tiff company, and was ordered to con- 
vey it to the company on payment of 
the extra $300 which he had himself 
provided. 


The father’s conduct might have 
been improper, but he had made no 
profit from it, so the action against 
him was dismissed, but he was not 
awarded costs. 


A Man and His Agent 


T is most annoying when your agent 
does something wrong, so that the 
contract he makes is worthless. But 
that does not relieve you of the con- 
tract. He had authority to act for 
you. Whether he did it rightly or 
wrongly is not the business of the other 
party. Commerce could not go on if 
any slip by intermediate parties meant 
that contracts between their principals 
were not binding. 


This is illustrated by Zurich General 
Insurance Co. v. Rowberry (1954) 2 
Lloyd’s List Reports, 55. Mr. Row- 
berry, a solicitor, was going on a holi- 
day trip to the Riviera, and applied to 
insurance brokers to insure him and 
his belongings from London to France 
and return, including air travel. The 
brokers rang the Zurich Co. and ob- 
tained cover for a flight from London 
to Paris. In fact, he flew to Nice, not 
Paris. 


The holiday being safely over, Mr. 
Rowberry was presented with the bill 
for insurance from London to Paris, 
and refused to pay. Zurich said that 
if he had had an accident they would 
have paid, but clearly, if true, this was 
irrevelant, as obviously they would not 
have been bound to pay, and their 
generosity could not alter the position. 
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The Court found as a fact that it 
was the insurance broker who stated 
that the destination was Paris, and 
this being so, the Court finally held 
that Mr. Rowberry was responsible for 
the acts of his agent, and must pay the 
premium due on the contract entered 
into by the agent, although it was not 
what he wanted. If he had directly 
instructed the agent to insure him from 
London to Nice, the position might 
have been different, but he had not 
done so, and must be responsible. His 
agent had made a mistake in doing 
what he had been told. He had not 
done something he had not been em- 
ployed to do, and the principal must 
abide by the contract. 


The Disappearing Sub-vendor 
HE Australian habit of selling land 
by a long-term contract, though 
convenient in many ways, gives rise to 
many difficulties, especially when a 
block passes through the hands of 
several people, none of whom has com- 


pleted his title. 

An example is Naismith v. Smith 
1954 A.L.R. 965. 

Simplifying the facts somewhat, the 
position was that the defendant’s tes- 
tator subdivided a block of land into 
five lots and sold the whole to one 


Watson in 1932. Watson sold two 
lots to the plaintiff in the same year, 
and received payment in full. How- 
ever, he did not pay what he owed the 
defendant and in 1940 he disappeared. 
In 1951 the Commonwealth acquired 
the whole block compulsorily, and it 
was agreed that the rights in the land 
then existing were automatically 
turned into rights to receive compen- 
sation, and for that reason the legal 
rights of the parties still had to be 
ascertained as if the Commonwealth 
had not come into the picture. 
Firstly, the contract between Smith’s 
testator and Watson was not forth- 
coming, and Smith argued that unless 
it was properly proved, he was entitled 
to be regarded as still the absolute 
owner. However, the Court had 
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sketchy evidence that the sale took 
place, that the price was £400, and that 
a deposit of £20 was paid. It there. 
fore treated the balance as payable at 
once, with interest in default at 5%, 
and let it go at that. 

That being so, it was clear that the 
defendant was entitled to be paid the 
full purchase price, with interest, by 
somebody. When he was paid, what 
then? 

He urged that, though he was en- 
titled to be paid the full purchase 
money due to him, he need only trans- 
fer the land to those entitled to it, 
and therefore, till Watson turned up, 
he was entitled to retain the other 
three blocks and the compensation re- 
presented by them. 

The Court, however, rejected this 
argument. The plaintiff must pay the 
defendant the full purchase price still 
owing, with interest at 5% from 1932, 
and when he had done so he was en- 
titled to all the land, not only to his 
two blocks, and therefore to all the 
compensation payment. Of course, he 
would hold 3/5 of it as trustee for 
Watson but the Court felt no urge to 
protect Watson’s interest, and left that 
difficulty to be adjusted when it arose. 


“Unable to Pay its Debts” 


HE position of a company which 

admittedly owes a_ substantial 
debt, but which claims that it has a 
setoff or counter claim at least equal 
in amount, is discussed in Re K.L. 
Tractors Ltd. 1954 V.L.R. 505. 

In that case the Commonwealth of 
Australia gave notice calling on the 
company to pay a debt of about 
£100,000 for goods supplied and work 
done. The company, while it chal- 
lenged some items, admitted that it 
owed approximately that amount, and 
when it did not pay, the Common- 
wealth applied to the Supreme Court of 
Victoria for a compulsory winding-up 
order—See the (Victorian) Companies 
Act 1938, secs. 166 (e), 167 (a). The 
company resisted this application on 
the ground that it had a claim against 


— Concluded next page 
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New South Wales University of Technology 


RIEF reference was made in the 
October issue of The Australian 
Accountant to the establishment in 
the New South Wales University of 
Technology of a Faculty of Commerce 
with foundation chairs in Economics 
and Accountancy. Permission has 
now been obtained for the publication 
of the following statement containing 
further particulars of this important 
development. 

On July 12, 1954, the Council of the 
New South Wales University of Tech- 
nology approved in principle the es- 
tablishment of a Faculty of Commerce 
to provide courses leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Commerce (B. 
Com.) in the fields of General Com- 
merce, Wool Commerce, Accountancy 
and Public Administration. 

Foundation chairs will be established 
in Economics and Accountancy and 
action has been taken to call applica- 
tions for these chairs in Australia and 
abroad. The appointees to these 
chairs will, to a great extent, be re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
Faculty. 

These decisions were taken after 
considerable deliberation by a commit- 
tee of the University staff, and some 
members of the Department of Tech- 


nical Education interested in the de- 
velopment of such a Faculty. 

It will be realised that this Faculty 
aims to develop in a manner suited to 
the objectives of the University of 
Technology several fields of study and 
research not at present systematically 
worked in New South Wales. 

The underlying basis of the teaching 
and research in the Faculty will be 
economic theory and policy, and the 
four specialist fields will be built upon 
a firm structure of this nature whilst 
retaining the practical and applied in- 
terest characteristic of this University. 

The Professorial Board of the Uni- 
versity of Technology feels that a de- 
gree in Commerce will be of great sig- 
nificance in rounding out the intentions 
of the founders of the University who 
had in mind, in the words of the Act— 
“(a) the provision of facilities for 

higher specialised instruction and 
advanced training in the various 
branches of technology and 
science in their application to in- 
dustry and commerce; and 

the aiding by research and other 
suitable means of the advance- 
ment, development and practical 
application of science to industry 
and commerce.” 





FINE POINTS OF COMMERCIAL LAW — Concluded 


the Commonwealth for at least an 
equal amount as damages. 


The Court (O’Bryan, J.) held that if 
the company was to put forward sub- 
stantial evidence that it had a very 
big claim for damages against the 
Commonwealth—still more, if it had 
an actual debt due to it which it could 
set off against its admitted indebted- 
ness—the Court could properly refuse 
to make a winding-up order. 


He pointed out, however, that a 
creditor is normally entitled to get 
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paid, and that if he is not paid he is 
entitled to put the company into 
liquidation, and it is not sufficient for 
the debtor company merely to make 
vague allegations of shadowy claims 
which may or may not turn out to have 
any substance. 

In this case he held that he had not 
been told enough to suggest that the 
company had any real claim, and made 
the winding-up order asked, pointing 
out that if there was anything in this 
alleged claim against the Common- 
wealth the liquidator could pursue it. 
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TECHNOLOGY — Continued 


The undergraduate instruction in 
Commerce may be given in the day as 
a full-time course and in the evening 
as a part-time course. 


The particular appeal of the pro- 
posed courses, it is felt, will be as fol- 
lows :-— 


(a) the general degree in Commerce 
will have Economics as the basic 
theoretical subject with such 
courses as finance and financial in- 
stitutions, production, costing, 
management, transport, trade, 
economic development and com- 
mercial law; 


the course specialising in Account- 
ancy is intended to meet the de- 
mand for studies that will equip 
a student both to obtain a profes- 
sional qualification in Account- 
ancy, and to introduce him to such 
further studies as finance, law, 
management, production, person- 
nel_ relations and economic 
growth; all of which will give 
him a wider and more liberal at- 


titude necessary in the financial 
executive; 
the degree course in Wool Com- 


merce will bring the theory and 
practice of economics to bear on 


the problems of wool. A gradu- 
ate will have sufficient grounding 
in wool technology to ensure his 
acceptance by the trade and, on 
the other hand, sufficient ground- 
ing in the principles that underlie 
the production, use and _ inter- 
national marketing of wool to en- 
sure that he has a thorough grasp 
of the commercial and economic 
fields associated with this in- 
dustry ; 


the course in Public Administra- 
tion is intended to meet the in- 
creasing professional requirements 
of government in our economy. 
The need to provide professional 
training for this group is recog- 
nised by most overseas universi- 
ties and it is hoped that the train- 
ing of administrators with a broad 


and liberal background will be re- 
inforced. 

It will be seen from these brief and 
tentative outlines that the University 
of Technology is concerned in this new 
Faculty to equip men for executive 
positions in commerce and public ad- 
ministration and will frame its courses 
accordingly. 

It is recognised that the degree of 
Bachelor of Commerce implies more 
than a specialised knowledge of ac- 
countancy, wool commerce or public 
administration; it implies a funda- 
mental education and this will be en- 
sured by the underlying humanities 
and economics strand common to all 
branches of the degree. 

The research envisaged will cover 
most important fields at present largely 
untouched in Australia and will be 
one of the major elements in the de- 
velopment of this Faculty. Some of 
the fields may be indicated, viz.— the 
economic bases of the heavy indus- 
tries; business history and organisa- 
tion; organisation of government de- 
partments; autonomous and _ semi- 
autonomous public authorities; the 
economic policy of governments with 
regard to such matters as tariffs, com- 
munications and public finance, im- 
proved methods in wool marketing, the 
rationale of wool classing, the commer- 
cial aspects of moisture changes in raw 
wool. 

The Faculty of Commerce, therefore, 
will provide some new departures for 
university education in this State and 
will complement both the work of the 
Faculties of Science and Engineering 
in this University and the general 
theoretical training of such well-estab- 
lished academic bodies as the Faculty 
of Economics of the University of Syd- 
ney. 

Advisory Panel. 

We have pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. C. R. Hicking, President of the 
Australian Society of Accountants, has 
accepted an invitation to join the Com- 
merce Advisory Panel established by 
the Council of the University of Tech- 
nology in connection with the new 
Faculty. 
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Illegal Practice of Law 


[The Registrar of the Victorian Division of the Australian Society of Accountants 
has received the following letter from the Secretary of the Law Institute of Australia.] 


Or TWO occasions recently when this 
Institute brought proceedings 
against a finance company and an estate 
agent respectively for contempt of the 
Supreme Court in preparing legal docu- 
ments for a fee, the respondent pleaded 
ignorance that such conduct was illegal. 


My Council has reason to believe that 
some accountants similarly prepare 
documents in breach of the Legal Pro- 
fession Practice Act 1946 and I there- 
fore set out hereunder the relevant 
provisions of that Act in case you may 
care to bring them to the attention of 
the members of your Institute. 


“45. (1) No person shall be qualified 
to act or practise or shall act or prac- 
tise as a solicitor unless— 

(a) he is a practitioner; and 
(b) he holds a practising certificate for 
the time being in force. 


47. (1) Any unqualified person 
who— 

(a) pretends to be or takes or uses any 
name title addition or description 
implying that he is qualified or 
recognised by law to act as a solici- 
tor; or 

(b) holds himself out to be or adver- 
tises or represents himself to be 
qualified to act as a solicitor— 

shall be guilty of an offence and liable 
on summary conviction to a penalty of 
not more than Fifty pounds and shall 
in addition be guilty of a contempt of 
the Court and liable to be punished 
accordingly. 
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(2) Any person not being a prac- 
titioner who— 


(a) holds himself out to be or adver- 
tises or represents himself as com- 
petent or qualified to act or to 
carry out the functions of a legal 
adviser or practitioner; or 


(b) permits or suffers his name to be 
used in any such way by any other 
person— 

shall be guilty of an offence and be 

liable on summary conviction to a 

penalty of not more than Fifty pounds 

and shall in addition be guilty of a 

contempt of the Court and liable to be 

punished accordingly. 


48. (1) Any unqualified person who 
for or in expectation of any fee gain 
or reward (whether the fee gain or 
reward is or is expected to be direct or 
indirect) draws fills up or prepares any 
instrument creating or regulating 
rights between parties or relating to 
real or personal property, or any legal 
proceedings, shall be guilty of an 
offence and liable on summary convic- 
tion to a penalty of not more than Fifty 
pounds and shall in addition be guilty 
of a contempt of the Court and liable 
to be punished accordingly.” 


An “unqualified person” is any per- 
son other than a solicitor who holds a 
current practising certificate. It will 
be noticed that the breach of any of 
these sections is both a criminal offence 
and contempt of the Supreme Court. 








A European in an Australian Office 





By VICTOR PROCHAZKA 


(A paper read to, and discussed by, the Secretarial Practice Group of the Victorian 
Division.) 


IRST of all, I must admit that it 

took me some time to decide which 
of the two words in question I should 
use in the title—a European—or a New 
Australian. Finally, I decided-for the 
first one. 


If you ask me for the reason I must 
say that it seems to me that the word 
“New Australian” introduced by the 
Government at the beginning of the 
assisted migration programme soon 
after the last war, with a good inten- 
tion to make the newcomers feel more 
at home in this country, has, in fact, 
gradually acquired a meaning which, 
in my mind, does not achieve the de- 
sired result, but, on the contrary, tends 
to stress the difference between the old 
and new residents. 


I would like, first of all, to relate my 
impressions gained as a member of the 
staff of an Australian company. At 
a later stage I will mention some dif- 
ferences between the position of the 
Australian and the European employ- 
ees, working time and working condi- 
tions in Australia and Europe, and, 
finally, make a few more general ob- 
servations. 


I must frankly say that, when I 
started work in the office of a Vic- 
torian company I did so with rather 
mixed feelings. On one hand I was 
rather pleased that I had obtained a 
position of somewhat similar nature as 
I had previously in Europe, and that 
I could work in familiar surroundings 
as before (as far as, of course, some- 
thing can be regarded at all as familiar 
for somebody coming from the other 
side of the world). 


On the other hand, I was not quite 
sure whether I would be able to fit my- 
self organically into the office team 
and get a proper co-operation from 
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all concerned. I was fortunate enough 
to possess a sufficient knowledge of the 
language, even if you probably agree 
that there is some difference between 
the English as we learned it at school 
in Europe, or as it is used in business 
contacts there and the “fair dinkum” 
Australian slang used not only in the 
— but very often in the office 
also. 


There was no doubt in my mind 
that, technically, I was up to the stan- 
dard concerning a proper execution of 
the job allotted to me. The problem 
was, however, how to make the others 
regard me not as a somewhat peculiar 
sort of human race grown up thou- 
sands of miles from the native shores 
of Australia, but to accept me as one 
of themselves, having similar, if not 
the same, joys and worries as they had, 
and trying as they were, if they were 
ambitious enough, to make a success 
of their job. 


In a comparatively large office like 
ours, the final result depends on 4 
smooth co-operation between its vari- 
ous sections, and because I was en- 
trusted from the beginning with one 
of such sections I had to assure a good 
co-operation of those working there as 
well as those from the other sections 
of the office. 


I think that there is no general re 
cipe for a European in an Australian 
office to achieve a co-operation with 
his fellow workers like a team, except 
perhaps that he has to try to find as 
many common fields of interest with 
them as he can. This is not always 
very easy—apart from the purely tech- 
nical side, and problems of the job— 
because if the way of living on the 
Continent is in many respects quite 
different from that in England, it is 
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A EUROPEAN — Continued 


even more so from the way of living in 
Australia, especially in its southern 
parts. 


A European, for instance, can hardly 
take much interest in different sports 
like cricket, golf, etc., which, in the 
English world are, I would say, nearly 
of national importance, overshadowing 
sometimes even international affairs. 
On the other hand, a European cannot 
expect his friends in the office discuss- 
ing with him in their spare time many 
subjects which are of interest to him 
but do not mean too much to them. 


Personally, I found that it was a 
matter of a few little things which 
made the trick, enabling me and those 
working more closely with me in the 
office to get very quickly used to each 
other and helping very much towards 
a mutual co-operation. One of these 
things was to try to be always in a 
pleasant mood and to understand a 
joke. 

I found that Australians with hardly 
any exception, appreciate a little joke 
here and there, and anybody who can 
take part in it is immediately nearer 
to them. Even if my wife often de- 
clares that my sense of humour is 
under-developed I applied the little of 
it whch I possess with the best suc- 
cess, to break this barrier which some- 
times appear to exist, especially in the 
initial stage among the Australian and 
European employees. 


I find that this way of contact be- 
tween the different components of the 
office team, based on a more easy and 
friendly exchange of ideas, is rather 
different from the position in many 
European offices where especially 
higher ranked executives or directors 
apply their authority often with more 
accent on the formality, while some- 
times over-emphasizing the importance 
of their position. I like better the 


more democratic attitude and mutual 
and friendly co-operation which pre- 
_ I think, in most Australian of- 
ces, 
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Another little thing which helped me 
in the contact with the others, was 
that I tried hard to show at least as 
much tolerance towards the others and 
their ideas as they showed towards my- 
self. I think that this attitude of not 
interfering with personal affairs and 
feelings of the others is one of the 
great qualities and generally more de- 
veloped here than on the Continent. 


One of the reasons why it is so hard 
for some European newcomers to get 
used to their new surroundings here is 
that when they make their decision to 
come to Australia they fail to realise 
that the educational basis and the way 
of living of the English speaking world 
is quite different from that on the Con- 
tinent. 


There is a great difference, as you 
realise, between the exciting dreams 
about the far-away countries which 
every one of us probably has, from 
time to time, and the crude reality of 
settling down in such a far-away 
country with the necessity of earning 
a decent living there. I often found 
that, especially at the beginning, the 
reaction of a European to this awaken- 
ing from his dreams into the reality 
was an intensification of his ties to his 
countrymen, homesickness and dissatis- 
faction with his new surroundings. 


Unfortunately, I have to say that 
this initial stage of dissatisfaction 
would very often not take place at all 
if the Government would realise that 
the first impressions of a newcomer 
who has been invited to come and 
settle down in this country are very 
important psychological factors which 
can give him a lot of enthusiasm or 
take it away. 


And I think that if you ask most 
migrants (except those who are com- 
ing independently on invitation of their 
relatives) which was their worst time 
in this country, they would name the 
first few weeks spent in old barracks 
and sheds with the undeservedly boast- 
ful name of the Commonwealth Immi- 
gration Centre. 


A little expenditure by the Govern- 
ment in the way of building proper 
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A EUROPEAN — Continued 


and hygienically equipped migration 
centres would do much _ towards 
eliminating this not very stimulating 
stage in the life of a newcomer to this 
country; and I am sure that such ex- 
penditure would be returned many 
times to the economy of this country. 


The real test comes, of course, when 
the migrant leaves the camp and is 
more or less independent to stand on 
his own feet. This is the time when he 
should try to make friends among his 
fellow workers in order to prevent the 
feeling of loneliness and separation, 
and at the same time to make himself 
acquainted with the life of those 
among whom he will probably spend 
the rest of his life. 


This is the reason why I think it 
very wrong, even if it can be some- 
times understood, when Australians 
and Europeans in the office tend to 
form separate groups. This often dis- 
turbs a smooth co-operation and may 
lead to unnecessary petty intrigues 
which are certainly not in the interest 
of the office as a whole. A few frank 
and tactful words with those concerned 
from both sides may help them to 
understand that all are on one ship, 
and that a mutual understanding is 
only in their interest. You may think 
that I have given too much attention to 
the psychological part of the problem, 
but I feel this is well justified. Thou- 
sands of newcomers from Europe are 
studying in Australian schools, and 
taking various courses in order to at- 
tain the necessary local qualifications. 


Moreover, as the immigration, after 
the last two years of a reduction in 
migrant quotas, is apparently going to 
be stepped up again, it is probable that 
the percentage of European employees 
in the offices will show a further in- 
crease. The quicker they can feel 
happy in their new employment the 
better will be their contribution to the 
Australian economy. 


Here are some differences between 
Australia and Europe, on questions re- 
lating to office and office employees. 
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Office Hours: In Europe the office 
work usually starts at 8 a.m. and ends 
at 5 or 5.30 p.m., with an interval for 
lunch of usually one or two hours. The 
distance from home to the office, es- 
pecially in the large cities, is much 
shorter than here, so that the employee 
often goes home to have lunch, which, 
in Europe, is really dinner, the prin- 
cipal meal of the day. 

There are no specific tea-times in 
European offices, so that the work 
goes on without practically any in- 
terruption during the morning and 
afternoon working hours. I found it 
at first, before I became used to it, 
very irritating that it is practically im- 
possible to get attendance in the offices, 
even the largest firms here, between 
12 noon and 2 p.m., especially if you 
have to ask information in an import- 
ant matter. 


In most European offices the staff 
and the executives usually arrange 
their lunchtime in an alternative way, 
so that the office works more or less 
normally even during the lunch time. 


A six-days’ week is usual in Europe, 
with Saturday morning work from 8- 
12. The usual working time in the 
week is 44 hours, and is the same for 
both manual workers and office em- 
ployees. This longer working week is 
also the reason why overtime work in 
the offices in Europe is comparatively 
very scarce. 


In Australia minimum salaries of 
female employees are, as far as I know, 
25% lower than those of men. There 
is no such differentiation in Europe. 
In some countries there are minimum 
salaries which, however, serve more as 
an indication to the employer and the 
employee, and are not compulsory. In 
other countries, on the other hand, 
these minimum salaries and wages are 
adjusted from time to time according 
to the living cost by collective contracts 
between the employers and the respet- 
tive Unions under the auspices of the 
Government, and in such cases they 
are compulsory. Office employees are 
paid in Europe monthly and _ have 
usually a six weeks’ notice before the 
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A EUROPEAN — Continued 


end of each quarter, while manual 
workers are paid weekly and have 
mostly a 14 days’ notice. In my mind 
this leads to an unnecessary differen- 
ciation between these two classes of 
population, and it seems to me that the 
Australian way of weekly payments 
and weekly notice for all is much bet- 
ter. 

There is a great difference concern- 
ing the need of qualifications of girls 
in offices in Australia and in Europe. 
Lower salaries of female employees 
here are, apparently, the reason for an 
excess:ve demand, especially for junior 
girls, which naturally reduces the ne- 
cessity of a proper qualification. In 
Europe, female employees must have a 
qualification from a commercial school, 
or at least a commercial course, even 
then very often it is quite hard for 
them to find employment. 


There is one thing which rather sur- 
prises a European migrant in some 
Australian offices (I repeat in some, 
not in all) and this is the attitude of 
some employees towards their col- 
leagues who put into their job their 
best effort. I may be wrong, but it 
seems to me that such too diligent 
employees are not very well liked by 
the others, who sometimes dissociate 
themselves from these too ambitious 
colleagues, or at least try to persuade 
them about the uselessness of working 
more than necessary. 


I think that the general attitude to- 
wards the employment of Europeans in 
the offices here has changed quite con- 
siderably in the past years. I have the 
impression, supported not only by my 
own experience, but also by the ex- 
perience of many other Europeans, 
that in the first years of the migration 
scheme a more or less general opinion 
in this country was that migrants com- 
ing here from Europe with the assist- 
ance of the Government, should be used 
first of all as labour in heavy indus- 
tries, or on the farms, where the filling 
of the gap caused by labour shortages 
was of importance to the Australian 
economy. 
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This would have been all right if the 
migrants coming here could have been 
selected accordingly, and also informed 
before taking their decision. I think 
you will agree that it can hardly be 
expected for a doctor of medicine, or 
a teacher, to perform satisfactorily a 
job of cleaner or a steel-worker in the 
Newcastle steel works. Their work- 
ing efficiency in such jobs is probably 
similar to that of a welder who would 
suddenly be placed in the classroom 
as a teacher. 


It is only natural that everybody 
tries to obtain the job which he feels 
to be able to perform properly, and 
which interests him. So it happened 
that those who have been active in 
their previous countries as _ clerks, 
physicians, etc., after having acquired 
partly or fully the qualifications here, 
have been slowly infiltrating to their 
old professions. I think that there 
was at first a certain feeling against 
the penetration of the Europeans into 
the professional positions. 


However, as it gradually became ap- 
parent that many new ideas have been 
introduced by these migrants, and that 
their contribution to the good of the 
whole community is much more valu- 
able if they are given the opportunity 
to use their knowledge, experience and 
qualifications acquired overseas, the 
previously mentioned feeling subsided. 


In many offices where three years 
ago a European would hardly have had 
a chance to be employed, today much 
more consideration is given to applica- 
tions from migrants, provided they can 
prove a satisfactory knowledge of the 
language, and a proper educational 
background. I think this develop- 
ment should only be welcome. 


The position of so-called white-collar 
workers, in comparison with the 
manual workers in Europe, has 
changed considerably since the first 
World War. Before the year 1914, 
those employed in Governmental or 
private offices were very conscious of 
their class, which, I would say, was a 
privileged one. In the eyes of the pub- 
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A EUROPEAN — Continued 


lic they were considered as having a 
secured existence, because most of 
them collected a regular monthly pen- 
sion after a certain period of active 
employment. 

After the first World War, however, 
the appreciation of the manual work 
in Europe gradually grew, and the 
wages, especially of skilled workers 
and tradesmen, increased steadily, 
while those of white-collar workers re- 
mained static, or even decreased as a 
result of general impoverishment of 
the Governments and the whole 
nations. 

Those who previously belonged to 
the wealthy classes, such as large land- 
holders, nobility, army officers, etc., be- 
came impoverished. 

Today you would find that in many 
European countries the position of of- 
fice employees is worse than that 
of their colleagues working at the 
machines or earning their money by 
their manual skill. They often try 
desperately to preserve the rest of 
their previous dignity, but without ap- 
propriate means it is only a sad and 
mostly hopeless effort. I think that in 
Australia the relation between the 
white-collar and manual worker is very 
much sounder than in Europe. 

Finally, this is my assessment of 
the position of an employer in Europe 
and in Australia. In Europe the em- 
ployer is a much more important fac- 
tor in the life of an employee than he 
is in Australia. He is something like a 
little God who has the power, if he 
wants to use it, to make decisions of 
vital importance to the employee. 
This importance of a European em- 
ployer is due to the fact that, in many 


European countries, there is a chronic 
unemployment, and therefore a keen 
competition among the candidates for 
the job. 

In comparison with this, an Aus- 
tralian employer in these prosperous 
times for this country is in a much 
more difficult position, because of often 
recurring labour shortages, and those 
many more rights which the Aus- 
tralian employees and workers enjoy 
in comparison with their European col- 
leagues. 

I would only like to add that I 
would hate to be an employer in 
Europe, but I think it would be just 
the same headache to be an employer 
in Australia. 

To conclude, should you ask a 
European who, after a few years of 
struggle, has settled here and is in 
employment or is on his own, whether 
he would like to return to his country 
if opportunity should arise, you would 
probably find that he would go there 
for a visit, but he would come back 
here because this is the place where he 
found his new existence and his new 
life. 

The feelings of many a European 
migrant would be similar to that ex- 
pressed in a sentence from the novel 
“The White Cliffs”, by Alice Duer 
Miller, describing the life of a migrant 
in England. This sentence would be 
just a little bit changed, because the 
country in question is Australia, and 
would read approximately as follows: 

“T have seen much here which I 
found hard to understand, much 

which was strange to me; but in a 

world where Australia would be 

finished and dead I would not wish 
to live.” 


QO 
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Secretarial Practice Group 


{Annual Report of this active Group in the Victorian Division.] 


"Sigur tage of the eighth year of 
activities of this Group is a source 
of some gratification, especially to those 
members whose continued support and 
interest have made this possible. 


No break occurred during the year 
in our fortnightly meetings and the 
syllabus programmes were as _ usual, 
varied and interesting. 


Altogether twenty-four sessions were 
held during the syllabus year. In fif- 
teen of these, group members were re- 
sponsible for contributing the subject 
matter and in the other nine, guest con- 
tributors helped us generously in their 
special subjects. 


Attendances were, unfortunately, 
disappointing at times, particularly in 
the latter half of the year. The average 
attendance for the year would not ex- 
ceed fourteen, which is hardly a good 
representation of our mailing list. 


Group subjects have been prominent 
in “The Australian Accountant” during 
the year, and have found a place: in 
almost every issue of the Journal dur- 
ing 1954. 


The following subjects were covered 

in our syllabus programmes: 

Unit Trusts—Mr. A. A. Fitzgerald. 

Share Transfer Registration—Mr. 
Stan Guilfoyle. 

*Minutes—Mr. H. T. Oakey. 

*Long Service Leave—Mr. 
donald. 

Internal Audit—Mr. Ian Tate. 

Audit of Unit Trusts—Mr. J. Wallace 
Ross. 

‘Staff Training in the Steel Industry— 
Mr. Fred Rich. 

‘Economics of Hire Purchase—Mr. V. 
L. Gole. 

Problems of a Debenture Issue—Mr. 
Perc. Bowyer. 

*The Secretary and Goodwill—Mr. H. T. 
Oakey. 

Market Research—Mr. A. Edward 
Marshall. 


R. Mac- 
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Staff Pension and Provident Funds— 
Mr. F. Crosser. 

The Accounting Convention—Messrs. 
D. Chipp and P. Bowyer. 

Sales Tax and the Secretary—Mr. R. 
E. Maskell. 

Unusual Aspects of Hire Purchase— 
Messrs. H. Dixon, R. E. Maskell 
and V. L. Gole. 

The New Australian in the Office—Mr. 
V. Prochazka. 

Further Aspects of Sales Tax—Mr. 
R. E. Maskell. 

*Commercial Letters of Credit—Mr. 
Ed. F. Meier. 

Punch Card Accounting in a Retail 
Store—Mr,. C. E. Paine. 

Costing as it Applies to a Salesman 
—Mr. Frank Mitchell. 

Company Results and Future Trends 
—Mr. John Eddy. 

Financial Control Through Budgets— 
Mr. W. L. Phillips. 

The Functioning of the Stock Ex- 
change—Mr. D. S. Rogers. 

The Exhibition of Published Accounts 
—Mr, R. E. Maskell. 

*Published in “The Australian Accoun- 
tant.” 

The following 1953 subjects were 

published during 1954: 

Liability of Husband for Wife’s Debts 
—Mr. Vernon Corr. 

Preparing, Editing Manuscripts, and 
Checking Proofs for Publication— 
Mr. J. R. Barber. 


On all occasions discussion period has 
been well sustained and very helpful to 
members. 


Sincere thanks are expressed for the 
willing and effective co-operation of the 
State Registrar and his staff. They 
have at all times been ready to help in 
every way, and this has been much 
appreciated. 


The usual Annual Meeting night of 
the Group was not held this year. It 


— Concluded Overieaf 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
“Old Type” Cash Books. 


Reviewing a new bookkeeping primer 
in the September issue (A.A. 394), Mr. 
L. A. Spence is critical of what he 
terms “the old type of cash book”, 
which “combines cash receipts and 
cash payments journals”. 


I would suggest that this statement 
inverts the true position, and that in- 
stead of the “old type” combining the 
journals, the journals are a dismember- 
ment, or if it is preferred a dissection, 
of the cash book. There appears to be 
a further confusion of ideas behind the 
statement — a confusion between teach- 
ing and practice. 

It is a sound educational maxim that 
you begin with the known and lead 
from it to the unknown, and as every 
child has at some stage or other kept 
an “old type” cash book, common- 
sense suggests its retention for at least 
elementary teaching purposes. Indeed, 
for the less complex type of accounting 
organisations its practical advantage 
would appear to make it more suitable 
than the so-called “modern” procedure. 


It is a true ledger account and forms 
the only exception to the rule that 
nothing must be entered in a ledger 
account unless from a book of first 
entry. 

For teaching purposes it seems ordi- 
nary enough that, having begun with 
something any student can do and prob- 
ably has already done, the next simple 
step is to show that each side of the 
book can be treated as a journal and 
the individual items posted to some 
other ledger account, so satisfying the 
requirements of double entry. 

From here the student can be shown 
quite easily and naturally that in prac- 
tice it can sometimes be desirable to 


take the cash book apart into separate 
cash journals which are as independent 
and distinct as sales and purchases 
journals. 


The practical necessity of this step 
arises where, in a business, cash is 
received at a public counter for a 
variety of reasons which require tabu- 
lation, while cheques are drawn only 
periodically in an upstairs office. 


However this procedure has the 
major drawback that it does not permit 
the cash balance to be readily ascer- 
tained, unless the books are combined 
in at least summary form, and this 
drawback comes to the front when the 
question of teaching is under discus- 
sion. True, one well-known textbook 
attempts to overcome it by writing in 
the balances, opening and closing, in 
the various cash journals, the whole 
giving the impression that the book- 
keeper has the whole book in front of 
him anyhow and it has been split apart 
merely for the purpose of illustrating 
an unnecessary complication. 


Yet another text I have seen makes 
the student write up the cash received 
and cash paid journals on opposite 
sides of the same double folio. The 
result is a mutilated cash book of the 
“old type’, the chief effect of which 
is to bewilder the student when he 
reaches the orthodox cash book in the 
next lesson and causes him to ask: 
“How do I balance the Cash Book?” 


In fact, this business of posting cash 
totals to a bank account in the ledger 
is not modern, dating as it does from 
the time the writer’s grandfather was 
a boy. Certainly it arises in special 
types of accounts, both in practice and 
theory, but students working on any 





SECRETARIAL PRACTICE GROUP — Concluded 
will merge into our “Biscuits and 
Cheese” night on December 8th. 


A comprehensive vote of thanks is 
expressed to group contributors, guest 
contributors, discussion leaders, and to 
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those who just attend and listen and 
encourage us by their presence. 
J. R. BARBER 
ED. F. MEIER 
IAN TATE 
V. L. GOLE (Chairman) 
Committee. 
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CLEARING HOUSE — Continued 


sort of primer are unlikely to have to 
consider its problems. By the time they 
do, they should have sufficient grasp 
of principles to meet them. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. V. HEAD. 


The Staff Bonus. 

It occurs to me that answers from 
commercial accountants interested, to 
the undermentioned questions, might 
be of value to a wide circle of members 
who are company accountants. 

1. There are various methods of pay- 
ing a staff bonus. The two most 
widely used are— 

(a) Flat percentage on all em- 

ployees’ salaries from the top 
to the bottom; 
‘‘Personal Selection’, by 
which the appropriate senior 
officer allocates an amount for 
each employee according to 
length of service and quality 
of work. 

A cross-section of experi- 
ence in this regard and opi- 
nions as to the “pros” and 
“cons” of each method might 


(b) 


be enlightening. If other 
methods are frequently 
adopted, a brief description of 
these might also be of con- 
siderable interest. 

2. Would company accountants care 
to express their ideas of what a 
female invoice typist should put 
through in the direction of num- 
ber of invoices per day? 

Concerning Question 2, the difficulties 
of gauging a fair throughput from an 
invoice typist are known to all of us, 
as various factors have to be taken into 
consideration — whether invoices are 
worked by the operator or are pre- 
worked for her, what amount of in- 
formation goes on the invoice, and so 
on. 

But an expression of opinion, perhaps 
with some statistical data, would en- 
able many accountants to judge whether 
or not they were getting a fair deal 
from their invoice typists. 

Possibly one measuring stick for work 
involved in each invoice would be the 
number of words and figures inserted 
or an average of these per day or per 
week or month. 

Anybody interested? 

—“Commercial”’. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Standard Company Practice—Recom- 
mendation on Procedure for Vic- 
torian Companies: The Chartered In- 
stitute of Secretaries, Victorian Divi- 
sion; Melbourne, 1954, pp. 10; Price 
4/- (2/6 to members). 


— invaluable little booklet, pre- 
pared by a research group of the 
Victorian Division of The Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries and approved 
by the Victorian Divisional Council, 
contains recommendations concerning 
& number of secretarial-practice prob- 
lems submitted to the council by char- 
tered secretaries in Victoria. The 
members of the research group were 
secretaries of leading public com- 
panies, and the recommendations are 
what they regard as “a basis of stan- 
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dard procedure adaptable to the needs 
of most companies”. The objective of 
the group was “to eliminate unneces- 
sary or complex procedures so as to re- 
duce the work of the secretary to the 
minimum in each case”. 


Questions dealt with include: pro- 
cedure necessary before recording 
change of name in a share register; 
procedure on receipt of notification of 
the death of a shareholder; precautions 
before accepting foreign probate or 
letters of administration; replacement 
of lost share certificate; joint holdings 
of shares; identification of share- 
holders; powers of attorney; new issue 
of capital in the case of deceased mem- 
bers; stock units; acceptance of “copy 
probate” or photostat copies of pro- 
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BOOK REVIEWS — Continued 


bate; probate certificates; and super- 
annuation and provident funds. 

The recommendations, and the stan- 
dard forms, which are incorporated in 
them, will be most helpful to company 
secretaries, dealing as they do with 
fine points of procedure in respect of 
which standard practice is desirable so 
far as it can be achieved. The recom- 
mendations are evidently based on 
careful consideration and wide experi- 
ence. They are an excellent example 
of the kind of service which an insti- 
tute can give to its members, and they 
illustrate also the possibilities of co- 
operative action between an institute 
and other interested bodies—as in the 
standard form of share transfer de- 
signed by the Institute in conjunction 
with the Melbourne Stock Exchange. 

It is hoped that it will not be thought 
captious, or as failure to appreciate to 
the full the work of the research 
group, to suggest that at some future 
time it may be possible to revise the 
phraseology used in some of the stan- 
dard-letter forms included in the re- 
commendations, so as to eliminate such 
unnecessarily involved and hackneyed 
phrases as “I have to advise” and “I 


wish to apply”. 
A.A.F. 


Internal Auditing: W. W. Bigg and 
J. O. Davies; H.F.L. (Publishers) Ltd. ; 
London, 1953; pp. ix + 175; price, 18/- 
sterling. 

This little book is a worthy addition 
to the increasing volume of literature 


on an important subject. With the 
tendency for the business unit to be- 
come larger, it is natural that the func- 
tions of internal audit should assume 
growing importance. This has been 
recognised for many years in America, 
and is gaining increasing recognition 
in England and Australia. 

The fact that the book is written by 
English authors may add something 
of interest to its subject matter. It is 
written concisely, almost crisply, and 
is straight to the point. There is an 
economy of words and no padding. 
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Sufficient emphasis is placed on the 
relationship between the internal 
check, internal audit, and external 
audit. The high degree of co-ordina- 
tion required in these related functions 
if the best interests of the business en- 
terprise are to be well served, is clearly 
brought out. 

Reference to the “appraisal” nature 
of internal auditing is sufficient re- 
minder that the scope is much wider 
than the mere checking of commercial 
and industrial transactions in the ac- 
counting or book-keeping sense. It can 
and should be an audit of efficiency in 
various functions. 

In discussing the executive to whom 
the chief internal auditor should be re- 
sponsible, the authors appear in some 
doubt, and provide a few alternatives, 
There should be no doubt that the in- 
ternal] auditor is responsible directly to 
the Board of Directors through the 
Managing Director. If this executive 
has not an appropriate appreciation of 
the importance of the internal audit 
function, he is lacking in the attribute 
of clear perception. 

After covering “scope,” “purpose,” 
“organisation” and “internal check,” 
the book settles down to deal in each 
chapter with a particular section of the 
programme. These chapters are almost 
as applicable to external as to internal 
audit. The ground to be covered is well 
set out, and clearly presented. 

The subject matter is valuable as a 
check list on what may be regarded as 
a typical audit programme. Many use- 
ful hints are given on auditing tech- 
niques. 

The important subject of “Internal 
Audit Reports” has a chapter to itself, 
and is well worth studying. The need 
for adequate follow up is emphasised to 
ensure that suitable action has been 
taken on the subject matter. 

An appendix consisting of a repro- 
duction of “Notes on the relation of the 
Internal Audit to the Statutory Audit,” 
issued by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, 
provides a satisfactory conclusion to a 
satisfying little book. 

—VICTOR L. GOLE. 
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News and Notes 


Election of Divisional Councils. 

The Articles of Association provide that 
members of the first Council of each Division 
shall hold office for two years and casual 
vacancies occurring therein shall not be filled. 
Then, at the first ordinary general meeting of 
each Division held after the expiration of the 
two years, all members retire and a new Coun- 
cil shall be elected. 

The Articles provide also that, after the ex- 

iration of office of the first Council, each 

ivisional Council shall consist of not more 

than twelve or less than five members, as 
determined by General Ceuncil from time to 
time. General Council decided at its last meet- 
ing that each Divisional Council shall comvrise 
of twelve members. Fellows and Associates 
only are eligible for election to a Divisional 
Council. yen 

Nominations for election to a Divisional 
Council must be in writing, signed by two 
members and the candidate, and lodged with 
the State Registrar twenty-eight days before 
the date of the ordinary general meeting at 
which an election is to be held. 

An ordinary general meeting of each Divi- 
sion will be held not later than 31 March. 
1955. The actual date of such meeting can be 
ascertained from the State Registrar. 

VICTORIAN DIVISION. 
Cases of Professional Conduct. 

Two cases of a similar nature have been 
considered by the Victorian Divisional Council. 

The facts of the cases were:— 

(i) The members made periodical visits to 
country towns each year. 

(ii) An advertisement similar to the exam- 
ple given below was inserted in the 
newspaper of the town a short time 
prior to their visit:— 

(Member’s Name) 

Public Accountant of Melbourne 
will be visiting (Country Town) on 
(Date of Visit) 

Office (Address of Office in Country 


own). 

(tii) Complaints were lodged with the State 
Registrar who referred them to the 
Investigation Committee and they were 
subsequently dealt with by the Council 
in the manner prescribed by the Arti- 
cles and By-Laws. 

November Luncheon Meeting 

Professor W. Prest, Professor of Commerce, 

University of Melbourne, spoke at the Novem- 
ber luncheon on the subject “Japan Today.” 
Professor Prest, who has recently returned 
from a visit to that country, explained the 
current economic problems facing Japan today 
and the importance to the Western nations of 
Japan’s place in the free world. His address 
stimulated a great deal of thought in the 
minds of members and guests present concern- 
4 the way in which the problem affects Aus- 
ia 


Series of Lectures on Long Service Leave and 
Superannuation. 

A series of four lectures on this subject was 

held during November. Messrs. R. G. Baxter, 
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F. W. Bett, C. A. Goulden and M. A. Hesse 
spoke on the general, legal, taxation and ac- 
counting implications of the subject respec- 
tively. Approximately 550 people attended 
each lecture which commenced at 6.00 p.m. 
At the conclusion of each lecture, questions 
were allowed for half an hour and the meet- 
ings concluded at approximately 7.30 p.m. A 
pleasing feature of the series was that ap- 
proximately 150 non-members of the Society, 
consisting mainly of executive officers of small 
and large companies, attended each lecture. 
All four lectures were excellently presented. 

From comments received at the Society’s 
office since the series concluded, there is no 
doubt that the series was an outstanding sue- 
cess, greatly appreciated by members and one 
which did much to enhance the public prestige 
of the Society. 

Additions to Central Library, Melbourne. 

Accountancy 

Accounting Systems: their design and instal- 
lation, 19538, 2nd edition, J. B. Heckert 
and H. D. Kerrigan. 

Inflation: its treatment in accounts. 1953. 
B. J. Davis. 

Principles of Accounting: introductory, 4th 
edition, 1953, H. A. Finney, H. E. Miller. 

Mine Accounting and Financial Administra- 
tion, 1949, F. Willcox. 

Register of international research in Ac- 
counting, 1954, Incorporated Accountants 
Research Committee. 

Practical financial statement analysis, 3rd 
edition, 1953, R. A. Foulke. 

Depreciation of fixed assets in accountancy 
and economics, 1954, G. T. Webb. 

Accounting teachers’ guide, 1953, American 
Accounting Association. 

English accountancy 1800-1954, 1954, N. A. 
H. Stacey. 

The evolution of the science of bookkeeping, 
2nd edition, 1954, H. J. Eldridge. 

A history of the Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland, 1954, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of Scotland. 

The history of the hall of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and 
Wales, 1953, J. H. Stern. 

Office rules (accounting firm), 1953, Count- 
ing House Publishing Co. 

The valuation of company shares and busi- 
nesses, 2nd edition, 1954, A. V. Adamson. 

Costing 

Cost Accounting, 1953, T. Lang, W. B. 
McFarland and M. Sehitt. 

An introduction to cost accountancy, Volume 
1, 1954, R. W. Dobson. 

Teach yourself costing, 1954, D. Cousins. 

Theory and technique of cost accounting, 
1952, L. L. Vance. 

Costing and charging of motor vehicle re- 
pairs, 5th edition, 1951, W. Boyle. 

Delivery Costs: their measurement and com- 
parison for department and specialty 
stores, 1953, B. Brown. 

Auditing 

Handbook of Auditing methods, 1953, J. K. 

Lasser, editor. 
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NEWS AND NOTES — Continued 


Organization and operation of an internal 
Auditing department, 1953, Institute of 
Internal Auditors. 


Business Organization and Management 

Organization and Management in oa 4 
and business, 3rd edition, 1947, 
Cornell. 

Small Plant Management, 1950, E. C. Hem- 
pel, editor. 

Three studies in Management, 1952, J. F. 
Scott and R. P. Lynton. 

We too can prosper, 1953, G. Hutton. 

Effects of taxation: corporate financial 
policy, 1952, D. T. Smith. 

Stock market economics, 1954, M. S. Rix. 

Commercial] credits and accounts collection, 
rev. edition, 1952. C. Greig. 

Putting sex simplification to work, 1953, 

all. 

Office organization and es ey 8rd 
ed., 1953, H. L. Wylie and R. P. Brecht. 

Office work standards, 1953, R. L. Peterson. 

The changing culture of a factory, 1951, E. 
Jaques. 

Production forecasting planning and control, 
1953, E. H. MacNiece. 

Business application of statistical sampling 
methods, 1950, University of Illinois. 

Statistics for economics and business, 1951, 
D. W. Poden and E. F. Lindquist. 

Statistics for professional students, 3rd ed., 
1953, R. L. A. Holmes. 

Statistics for the cost accountant, 1953, J. 

. Reece. 

The what and why of stock control, 1951, 
H. D. Brohm. 

Employee remuneration and incentives, 1954, 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 

Pensions and profit sharing, 1953, G. B. 
Buck and others. 

Economics 

Foundations of the Australian Monetary 
system 1788-1851, 1953, S. J. Butlin. 

Taxation and incentive, 1953, Lady Rhys- 
Williams. 

Taxation 

Commonwealth Income Tax Law and Prac- 
tice, 4th edition, 1954, J. A. L. Gunn. 

Income Tax Law and Practice (Common- 
wealth), first supplement, 1954, N. E. 
Challoner and C. M. Collins. 

The law relating to stamp, death, estate and 
gift duties, 3rd edition, 1953, R. C. Smith. 

Secretarial Practice 

Questions and answers on secretarial prac- 

tice, 10th edition, 1953, G. K. Bucknall. 
Law 

The law of contract, 3rd edition, 1952, G. 
C. Cheshire and C. H. S. Fifoot. 

The law and procedure at meetings, 3rd 
edition, 1954, P. E. Joske. 

Landlord and tenant practice and procedure, 
2nd edition, 1954, C. P. Jacobs and A. 
Freeman. 

Examinations 

Preparation for professional examinations, 

1952, J. H. Burton. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES DIVISION. 
Cases of Professional Conduct. 

The following are details of a number of 
cases of professional conduct considered by 
the Council of the New South Wales Division 
during recent months: 

Member “A”: who advertised in the press 
for business as an accountant. Although 
he was entitled to make an announcement 
for one calendar month that he had com- 
menced practice, he did not confine his 
announcement to that fact and allowed 
the insertion to appear for more than the 
prescribed time. 

He also allowed his name to be placed 
on the ballot paper for election as auditor 
of a company without ascertaining the 
name of the retiring auditor and notifying 
him that he had been asked to nominate 
in opposition to the retiring auditor. 

Member “B”: who failed to prepare and 
lodge the taxation returns of one of his 
clients although he had been supplied with 
certain documents and information. He 
sold his practice to another member who 
was unable to locate any papers regard- 
ing the client’s affairs. (The member 
concerned sailed for America before the 
date set down for the hearing by the 
Council and the opportunity was taken 
recently to use Article 34 to remove his 
name from the Register of Members. En- 
quiries in the town by two members of 
the Divisional Council revealed that his 
professional reputation left much to be 
desired.) 

Member “C”: who was found guilty in a 
court of quarter sessions on three counts 
of forgery with intent to defraud. 

Member “D”: who advertised for business 
as an accountant. 

Member “E”: who advertised for business 
as an accountant. 

Member “F”: who solicited for business by 
circular letter. The member decided to 
commence business in a country town 
upon advice from a fellow practitioner. 
To make himself known, he decided to 
send letters to a number of business people 
in the town, most, if not all, of whom 
proved to be clients of other practitioners, 
suggesting they contact him regarding 
their accounting requirements. 

Member “G”: who failed to attend to the 
affairs of an estate by not submitting a 
report to the persons who appointed him 
and in not carrying out his duties in a 
reasonable manner. 

Post Graduate Studies. 

Members were recently sent a circular letter 
informing them of the arrangements being 
made for two refresher courses to be held 


on:— 
(a) Accounting and Office Methods (6 lee- 
tures). 
(b) Budgetary Control and Reports t 
Management (6 lectures). 
As lecturers were not available this year 
for all the lectures of either course, it 
been necessary to postpone the commence 
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NEWS AND NOTES — Continued 


ment of these courses until] early in March, 
1955. 

As most of the members who enrolled indi- 
eated they wished to attend both courses, the 
decision to run them concurrently has been 
amended. 

Members who are interested in these sub- 
jects, and who have not yet done so, should 
return the slip attached to the Refresher 
Course circular or phone the office asking 
for their names to be included in the tentative 


enrolments. 
Canberra Branch. 

Dr. Ronald Mendelsohn addressed members 
of the Canberra Branch on Thursday, 28 Oc- 
tober, 1954, on the constitution and activities 
of the Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Public Accounts. The meeting, which was 
held at the Hote] Ainslie-Rex, was attended 
by Mr. B. L. Horsley, State Registrar, and 
over forty members of the Branch. Mr. H. 
E. Bishop, F.A.S.A., Branch Chairman, was 
in charge of the meeting. A vote of thanks 
to the speaker was proposed and carried en- 
thusiastically, on the motion of Mr. J. Brophy, 
F.A.S.A., Commonwealth Auditor-General. 


Personal. 

Alderman W. P. Henson, the State Presi- 
dent, has recently returned from a visit to 
North America, as a member of the Sydney 
City Council team which investigated the way 
traffic, parking and other problems are being 
handled by other large cities. 

Mr. Harry Rogers, A.A.S.A., formerly of 
Crown Street Women’s Hosanital, Sydney, has 
been anpointed Manager/Secretary of the 
Base Hosnital, Mildura, Victoria. 

Mr. R. R. Gray, A.A.S.A., a member of the 
Canberra Branch Council, has been appointed 
Secretary to the Commonwealth Government 
Committee on rates of depreciation. 

Mr. N. E. Anderson, A.A.S.A., has been ad- 
mitted into partnership in the firm of Messrs. 
R. H. Baker & Co., Estate Agents, of the 
Esnlanade, Terrival, N.S.W. 

Mr. D. W. Pollitt, A.A.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of Charles Parsons & Co. 
Pty. Ltd., 71 York Street, Sydney. 


Ekction of Branch Councillors and Auditors. 

Under rules 7 and 13 of the Rules for the 
Government of Branches, the following Branch 
Councillors and Auditors retire at the next 
annua] general meeting and are eligible for 
re-election: — 

Broken Hill Branch: Councillors—Messrs. J. 
O. Nicholson and H Paviour; 
Auditor — Mr. J. C. Briggs. 

Canberra Branch: Councillors — Messrs. D. 

B. E. Owens; Auditor—Mr. 


Newcastle Branch: Councillors — Messrs. R. 
A. Derkenne, G. Lackev, W. Lund and A. 
L. Fraser; Auditor — Mr. A. Bridgen. 

Wollongone Branch: Councillors — Messrs. 

. R. McGeechan and A. G. Pennycook; 
Auditor — Mr. A. P. Fleming. 
Rule 24 provides that no person shall be 
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elected to the office of Branch Councilor or 
Auditor unless he shall have been duly 
nominated for such office. Every nomination 
shall be in writing, signed by two members 
and the candidate, and shall be lodged with 
the pent | of the Branch at least twenty- 
eight clear days before the general meeting. 


QUEENSLAND DIVISION. 
Professional Ethics. 

In recent months, the Divisional Council has 
been called upon to deal with a number of 
cases to which its attention has been drawn 
of members advertising in contravention of 
the Society’s ns Gen Each case was care- 
fully consider and the attention of each 
member has been drawn to the manner in 
which he infringed the By-Laws. The Divi- 
sional Council feels that, now this subject has 
been drawn to the attention of members, simi- 
lar cases will not occur in future. Members 
will appreciate the reason for the promulgation 
of a code of ethics in the form of By-Laws 
and the need to fulfil their obligations to the 
Society to maintain its status by adherence 
to this code. A copy of the By-Laws has been 
circulated to every member. Certain provi- 
sions exist for limited announcements in the 
press regarding the commencement of prac- 
tice and any member who is in doubt about 
the application of these concessions should 
seek the advice of the State Registrar. 


Rockhampton Branch. 

By courtesy of the management of Mount 
Morgan Limited and in conjunction with the 
Australian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 
members of the Branch spent an interesting 
evening at the General Office of Mount Morgan 
Limited on Thursday, 28 October, at 8 p.m. 
Two films embracing the “motion economy 
principles” and titled “Costs Can Be Cut” and 
“Strictly White Collar” were shown. They 
dealt with machine accounting methods and, 
after the screening, Mr. F. Sandell, A.A.S.A. 
delivered an address on the accounting systems 
in operation at Mount Morgan Limited. 


Members’ Luncheon — October. 

At the luncheon held on Thursday, 28 Octo- 
ber, in The Maple Lounge, McDonald’s Res- 
taurant, grisbane, members listened with 
interest to an address entitled “The Whaling 
Industry” by Mr. K. Shave, General Manager 
of Whale Industries Ltd. 

Mr. Shave joined the Company soon after 
its incorporation in Queensland in 1951, so was 
able to give members a clear insight into its 
operations and the catching and treatment of 
whales. He began his address with an outline 
of the history of whaling since the very early 
days when whales were caught and towed 
behind small rowing boats to shore. He men- 
tioned the great advance in the industry when 
boiling down factories were installed on ships, 
and fleets of whalers set sail for Arctic waters. 
He also mentioned that, during the last war, 
many of the whaling ships were used as 
tankers and, being very cumbersome, many 
were sunk, greatly depleting the number of 
vessels remaining at the end of the War. 
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NEWS AND NOTES — Continued 


Mr. Shave explained international controi 
of whaling, by which the number and size of 
whales which it is permissible to catch are 
laid down, a specified number for the season 
being allotted to each area. He stated that 
as a result it was unlikely that the number 
of whales in an area would decrease. He 
mentioned that the Company’s whaling station 
on Moreton Island, Tangalooma, been 
placed there because the whales follow a regu- 
ar course only five miles out from Cape More- 
ton, 10,000 whales a year passing this point. 
Photographs of the station were circulated 
for members’ inspection whilst Mr. Shave ex- 
plained the operation. 

At the conclusion of the address Mr. E. N. 
Ham, who has sailed his own launch for many 
years in Moreton Bay and adjacent areas, 
proposed a vote of thanks on behalf of mem- 
bers. He spoke of the many whales he had 
seen in the area and recalled a time when a 
whale had surfaced under his ogg suing 
it out of the water. Finally, to 
relief, the whale had dived and ro est at 
resumed its normal position. On arrival at 
the whaling station and on reporting the 
incident he had been asked why he did not 
bring in the whale —it was worth £1,000! 

Members showed their appreciation of Mr. 
Shave’s address by warm applause. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN DIVISION. 

Mr. A. Chapman, F.A.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed City Treasurer of the Perth City 
Council. 

Mr. R. L. Hutchinson has informed the 
State Registrar that he has complete copies 
of “The Federal Accountant,” “The Secretary” 
and “The Australian Accountant” from 1948 
to 1953 which he would like to make available 
to any member if they are of any use. Mr, 
Hutchinson can be contacted at BF 2631 dur- 
ing business hours or at 29 Milton Street, 
Mount Hawthorn. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION. 


Meetings of Members. 

Members of the Division enjoyed a most 
interesting address given by Mr. John Good- 
child on his recent travels abroad, on Thurs- 
day, 4th November. His address was followed 
by some excellent colour slides of places of 
interest visited in England and on the Conti- 
nent. 

On Monday, 29 November, Mr. G. F. Sea- 
man, B.Ec., F.A.S.A., addressed a large gather- 
ing of members and students on “Current 
Development in South Australia.” In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Seaman dealt principally with 
Government financed and directed development 
and the increase in capital expenditure in 
recent years. Mr. Seaman also mentioned the 
method of financing these projects and the 
impact of the growing cost of interest on the 
State’s finances. He said that, although huge 
sums were being expended in development, 
the Commonwealth Government received the 
| see oy from tax levied on the revenue pro- 

uce 
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Personal. 

Following the resignation of Mr. L. G. 
Bushby as a member of General Council, the 
South Australian Divisional Council has ap- 
pointed the State President, Mr. G. F. Geo 
one of its representatives on General Couneil. 

Mr. P. G. Timcke has been appointed Chief 
Trust Officer of the Executor Trustee & 
Agency Company of South Australia Limited, 

essrs. J. A. Brazel and C. M. Doube notify 
that they have entered into partnership and 
will practice under the firm name of Brazel, 
Doube & Co., at 40 Selborne Chambers, Pirie 
Street, Adelaide. 

Mr. L. J. J. Seward has been appointed 
Finance Editor for publications of News Limi- 
ted, which oe “The News” and “The 
Sunday Mai 
AUSTRALLAN yo alte STUDENTS 


CI 
VICTORIAN DIVISION. 
Inspection of General Motors-Holdens Plant, 

The response to the invitation to join the 
party to inspect the plant at General Motors- 
Holdens Limited was so great, and the ac- 
commodation so limited, that many members 
were disappointed. However, in addition to 
the inspection arranged for Monday, 8 Noven- 
ber, it was possible, throgh the generous co- 
operation of that Company, to arrange a 
further party for Monday, 15 November. 

Those members who were fortunate enough 
to be included in these visits were most ap- 
preciative of the courtesy and co-operation 
extended by the officers of General Motors- 
Holdens Limited, who conducted the inspec- 
tion and of the most interesting address deli- 
vered on the organisation and accounting of 
the Company. 

On behalf of the Council and members of 
the Society, we record our sincere thanks to 
General Motors-Holdens Limited and its offi- 
cers who were responsible for this most 
interesting and informative inspection. 

Syllabus, January to June, 1955. 

At the present time, the Council is plan 
ning a most interesting series of lectures and 
activities for 1955. Full details of this series 
of lectures, which will be more comprehensive 
than has been possible in the past, will be 
forwarded to all members as soon as the pro- 
gramme has been completed. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN DIVISION. 

A combined visit of 45 members of the 
Division accompanied by 17 members of the 
Chartered Institute Students’ Society was 
made on Wednesday, 17 November to the 
Stock Exchange of Adelaide. Mr. W. G. F. 
McCulloch, F.A.S.A., Secretary of the Ex- 
change, gave a very comprehensive address, 
outlining to members the history of the Ex- 
change together with its activities, and in- 
corporating hints to prospectiv:: speculators 
as to what pitfalls are to be watched when 
eB on the share market. Personal thanks 
to Mr. McCulloch and to Mr. G. Arthur, Chair- 
man of the meeting, are recorded. 

It is hoped to arrange a demonstration of 
the Powers Punch Card Accounting Machine 
in January, and full details of this meeting 
will be circulated to members. 
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AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE OF COST ACCOUNTANTS 


GENERAL COUNCIL, 


The President of the Institute, Mr. C. B. 
Villiers, F.C.A.A., extends to all members 
hearty good wishes at this seasonal time of 
the year. It is his earnest wish that all mem- 
bers and their families enjoy a happy Christ- 
mas and return to work refreshed and pre- 

to enjoy a happy New Year in 1955. 

It is a matter for gratification that progress 
has been made in the Institute during the last 
twelve months, and members have undoubtedly 
contributed with their knowledge and skill to 
the solution of many of Australia’s problems 
relating to cost and management. 

It is certain that 1955 will be a year of 
great progress as regards our Institute and 
profession. 


VICTORIAN DIVISION. 


Divisional activities have been of a most 
varied nature over the last few months. A 
very popular feature was a short series of 
factory visits arranged to Prestige Ltd. (Tex- 
tile Manufacture) and MacRobertson Ltd. 
(Confectionery). In both cases the Council 
regrets that the number of members which 
could be accommodated had to be reduced. 
The Divisional Council expresses to the 
managements concerned its sincere apprecia- 
tion of the facilities provided, which covered 
both technical operations and cost data. The 
members who attended will undoubtedly bene- 
ft by visits to these modern establishments. 


Productivity and Labour Costs. 

The Council was privileged to secure the 
services of Mr. H. y, Planning Executive, 
Bradford Cotton Mills Ltd., who spoke to 
members on the interesting topic of “Labour 
Productivity and Cost Reduction in Industry.” 
With so much discussion centred on Australia’s 
increase in production it was refreshing to hear 
Mr. Kay provide a working basis by means of 
which Australia’s productivity can be mea- 
sured. From time to time index figures have 
been issued by statisticians and bankers which 
are claimed to be indices of measurement, but 
Mr. Kay has laid down an actual basis for the 
computation of this difficult yardstick. 

Members will be interested to know that 
Mr. Kay’s lecture is being published in the 
next issue of the Cost Bulletin and will be 
interested in this thoughtful treatise. The 
Council has expressed to Mr. Kay its apprecia- 
tion of his services. 

Examinations. 


The resuts of the Institute’s examinations 
for September, 1954 were as follows:— 
ing Organization 
Passed ... 11 
Failed ... 14 31 
25 37 
. The Council] is concerned at the lower results 
indicated for the subject of organization, and 
suggested that students in future take 
rman care in preparing themselves for this 
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Annual Meeting, 1955. 

For many years past the Council has ar- 
ranged a social function to coincide with the 
Annual General Meeting of the Division, and 
usually held in March. However, in 1955 your 
Council has been honoured by advice that the 
General Council will be meeting in Melbourne, 
possibly in May next, and under the circum- 
stances the usual social function has been 
transferred to include Interstate visitors and 
cover other events which will coincide with 
the meeting of General Council. Members are 
therefore informed that on this occasion the 
Annual Genera] Meeting may be purely for- 
mal. However, it is hoped that as many mem- 
bers as possible can arrange to attend and 
take part in the official business of the Divi- 
sion. 

1955 Activities. 

The attention of members is drawn to items 
appearing on the Activities Brochure for the 
first half of next year, as follows:— 


1955 
February D : Demonstration of Mechanical 
Aids to Cost Accounting. 

March E : Annua] Meeting. 

April F ; Lecture—Can Australian Costs 

be reduced? 

May G : Lecture—Tariff Board Atti- 
tude to Applications for Pro- 
tection. 

: Lecture—Control Through Cost 
Reports. 

Discussion Groups. 


June H 


1955 
January J 
February K 


: Direct Costing. 

: Setting of Labour Standards: 
Time and Motion Study, Pro- 
cedures, M.T.M. Methods, Ete. 
Members are again urged to forward replies 

to the Activities Brochure so that invitations 

can be sent for these functions. 

ADDITIONS TO THE INSTITUTE LIBRARY. 

N.A.C.A. Bulletin—July, 1954—Published by 
Nationa’ Association of Cost Accounts, 
New York, U.S.A. 

The following articles are of interest to 
Cost Accountants generally: 
Seetion 1. 

Can you Afford that Asset? 

pages). 

Avenues for Inventory Control Analysis. 

(covers 10 pages). 

Seven-Segment Application of Plant Bur- 

den (covers 24 pages). 
Cost Accounting for a Local Cartage Co. 
(covers 17 pages). 

A Report on Five Years of Profit Sharing 
(covers 7 pages). 

An Incentive Plan for Contributory Labor 
(covers 11 pages). 
Section 3. 
Tools Available for Cost Control and Cost 
Reduction (covers 9 pages). 

Reducing Production Costs to a Minimum 
(covers 13 pages). 

Getting More for Your Distribution Dollar 
(covers 10 pages). 

Controlling and Reducing Administrative 

and Staff Service Costs (covers 10 pages). 
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TUTORIAL 


ACCOUNTANCY 
SECRETARIAL 
EXAMINATIONS 
Coaching by Specialists brings 
qualification. 


Personal Coaching (Lectures optional) 


ACCOUNTANCY 
COST ACCOUNTANCY 
SECRETARIAL 


L. W. CHANT 


and his Professional Associates 
12 Spring St., Sydney. BU 3237 
provide a Service which can only flow 
from Tutorial Preparation. 


Enquire Now! 








SUCCESS 
ASSURED 


by 
CORRESPONDENCE 


In the Following Examinations” 


@ The Australian Society of Accountants 


@ The Australasian Institute of Cost 
Accountants 


@ The Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
@ Other Professional Bodies 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE LTD. 


Centreway, 259 Collins St, Melbourne ” 
Phone Central 1195 








ACCOUNTANCY AND ACCOUNTANCY REVISION 


Classes now commencing for beginners and revision under the personal tuition of Mr. 


H. Dudley Ingram, F.C.A.A., F.C. 


LS. (Eng.), R.I 


. (Canada), etc., of the firm of H. Dudley ~ 


Ingram & Co., Consulting Accountants and Cost Accountants. 


Study at the College whose motto ‘‘Nemine Non Paratus’’ (Nobody Unprepared) is no 
idle boast as is proved by honours and passes gained in professional examinations by its | 
students for many years. Special classes for Syllabus of the Australian Society of Accountants, 


THE INGRAM SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


156 SWANSTON STREET, MELBOURNE. Phones C 715, C 1076. 











Agents throughout Commonwealth and New 
Zealand. Also in London and New York. 


Cony, & Tele magne Address : 
JEFFST MELB. 


Telephones : ae yo MU 4582, 


Eric R. Jeffery 


Member of the Stock Exchange of Melbourne 
Stock Exchange Buildings (Basement) 
422-426 Little Collins Street, Melb., C.1 








ACCOUNTANCY CLASSES 


Thorough instruction by highly qualified 
lecturers. 


Full range of subjects for Society's Exam- 
inations. 


Stott’s Business College. 
96 Russell Street, 
Melbourne, C.1. MF 5231 
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